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little imagination and ex- 
cited her with a strong 


T x trite phrase gripped her 


| personal interest. It would be a 
way out of the dreary drudgery 
of domestic service, an alter- 
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native tc the usual round of visits 

answer to your advertisement, m’m, 

MerTenee-——~ and the inevitable cross-examination ; 

it would be something different from 

everything else, and most. different from her life hitherto; some- 

thing speculative, something strange and wonderful. ‘“‘ With a view 
to matrimony.” : 

In a sudden movement she turned on her side as she lay half-dressed 
upon her bed, and raised herself on one plump elbow ; and her thought- 
ful, deep-set eyes shot out past the square of looking-glass, which, 
propped up against her tin hat-box on the chest-of-drawers before 
the little window, darkened the depressing room, out across the dusty 
house-tops towards the brazen July sun: and her fancy flight from 
the fermenting city to the silent greenlands bathed in clear, ripening 
sunlight. Having little imagination, her fancy took her only to the 
spots where she had been, and memory played upon her heart-strings 
the music of her youthful dreams. .. . 

The heat of the low-pitched room, with its slanting ceiling, together 
with something heavy rising in her bosom, stifled her, and drawing a 
laboured breath she raised herself and dropped her legs over the side 
of the bed, leaning back with her naked arms supporting he: and her 
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eyes fixed upon an ugly rend in the strip of striped hemp carpet under 
her feet. But in her fancy she was sitting on a mossy bank which 
the evening dew had wetted and induced to exhale its fragrant breath, 
with a half-cleared hayfield stretching out before her in a gentle arch, 
so that its line stood clear against the amazing sunset in the sky—a 
sunset which began in blood-red slashed with yellow beams and involved 
all the tints of a prism till it spread imperceptibly into the star-lit blue 
of the vast, mysterious space. And she was listening to the beating 
of her heart and feeling upon the back of her hand the hot breath of 
the hatless boy who had flung himself down in angry silence beside 
her... . “ With a view to matrimony.” 

She raised herself slowly, limply, and strolling two leisurely paces 
to the chest-of-drawers, stood before the looking-glass and began to 
unplait her thick, ruddy hair mechanically. It fell about her bare 
neck and arms in a light cloud, and when she shook her head to throw 
it free, she ran a comb through it and smiled in a frightened sort of 
way at her reflection. 

Suddenly, impulsively, she laid aside the comb, and leaning over 
the end of the bedside, reached the newspaper she had been reading ; 
and resting her forearms upon the bedrail she held the paper in both 
hands and read the advertisement which had wrenched from her mind 
her intention to apply for a place as cook. 

“‘ Widower (40) living in the country, good wages, desires a com- 
panion-housekeeper (between 20 and 30). Domestic servant preferred. 
With a view to matrimony. Box 371, Herald Office, Fleet Street, E.C.” 

With an indrawn breath she allowed the paper to fall from her 
grasp on to the bed, and turning back to the chest-of-drawers, began 
combing her hair again, mechanically. 

“With a view to matrimony.’ 

* ]’ll answer it,” she murmured, “determinedly. “ T’m not obliged 
to go, an’ I’m not obliged to marry him. I’m fair sick of the smell of 
London an’ service. Ill answer it.” 

* * * * * * 

She stopped at the half-open gate with a nervous air, and looking 
round the shoulder of the low, quickthorn hedge, met the inquiring 
eyes of a seven-year-old tatterdemalion whom she had surprised in the 
act of hacking idly at the door-lintel of what she took to be the coal- 
shed, with a two-pound axe. His rough, dust-coloured hair set off a 
sharp-featured face that wore a look of villainous insolence. His 
rusty-black boots were unlaced, his breeches were suspended about 
his skinny legs by a pair of braces which rumpled up a pink flannelette 
shirt by many a size too large for him; and one of his black stcckings 
hung round his ankle. 

She was tired after her mile walk from the station in the hot sun- 
light, and her hat-box was heavy and dragging on her arm painfully. 
She stood the hat-box down and glanced over her shoulder wonderingly, 
as if she thought that the ugly, red-brick chapel which stood almost 
opposite Toames’ cottage might have disappeared since she turned 
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her back on it; in which case it would not be Toames’ cottage she 
stood before or Toames’ son who stared at her. But the chapel was 
still there, set back a few yards from the grass-margined road and 
beyond its half-acre or so of grave-land; and with a dull sensation of 
disillusionment she looked again at the two-windowed face of the white- 
washed cottage, with its-steep and beautiful old tiled roof. and its 
square and smoke-stained chimney. 
“This Mr. Toames’ cot- 
tage?” she faltered, looking 
at the boy. 
He dropped the axe, and 
pulling up his stocking, an- 
swered something she could not 
hear. 
“Is it ?” she inquired. 
** Didn’t I say so onct ?” 
he demanded, sharply, and 
came a step down the short 
path towards her. ‘ You’re 
the woman wot’s comin’ to live 
with father, eh ? ” 
She paled slightly, and a 
strong look of resentment 
quickened her eyes. It was 
literally true, and beyond 
argument, but it angered her 
that the unwashed urchin 
should so spontaneously have 
breathed the suggestive phrase. 
She had come prepared to 
mother the youngsters, and de- 
termined to start with them 
with winning kindness, to 
which end she had brought 
them each a toy and sweets. 
But his innuendo, though 
uttered perhaps in innocence, 
swept away her resolution. 
7 I’m the woman that’s ““* GARN,’ HE SAID WITH CONTEMPTUOUS 
coming to look after you two ~ INDIFFERENCE.” 
boys an’ give you a real good spanking when I think proper,” 
she retorted warmly. “ Put that chopper back where you foun’ it, an’ 
don’t let me see you with it again, so now! ” 
“ Shan’t!” he said, stubbornly. 
She bit her lip, raised her pale eyebrows and glanced down at her 


hat-box reflectively. 
“ D’you hear what I say ?” she inquired softly, “ or shall I teach 


you now ?” 
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“‘Gar’n,” he said, with contemptuous indifference, and kicked a 
loose stone towards her. 
The figure of another boy, a couple of years younger than the 
first, attracted her attention by gliding forward from behind the coal- 
= shed. He was cleaner, tidier and altogether more prepos- 
‘sessing than his brother, and looked at her bashfully, doubt- 
—!] | fully, sucking the knuckles of his right fist. 
4 ** Where’s your father ? ” she inquired of him loudly, 
in a bright voice. 
* Out—’e’s out,” interposed the first boy. 
““Where’s your father, dearie?” she asked again of 
‘ the smaller urchin. 
“‘Qut,” he mouthed in a whisper. 
“There y’are!” exclaimed his brother triumphantly. 
“‘ An’ mother’s in the charple-yard,” added the smaller boy louder 
and mechanically. 


**T know, dearie,” 


she said, her heart softening ; and picking up 


her hat-box, she pushed through the gate. ‘‘ That’s why I’ve come 
to look after you, an’ be kind to you when you’re good. Is yourname 
Charley ?” 

* 'Yes,”” answered his elder brother for him, “ an’ ’e bin pullin’ 
up the pertaters. Father’ll Charley ’im w’en ’e comes ’ome, an’ serve 


’im right.” 

“You liar!” screamed Charley in a sudden paroxysm of anger 
and fear. “ You did it, you did it!” 

“Ere ’e comes, too! You’d better look out, Charley.” 

The woman threw a backward glance along the road and a feeling 
of oppression seized her as she caught sight of the tall, loose-limbed 
Thomas Toames striding down the road with a hayrake over 
his shoulder. He did not look quite the same man who had met 
her by appointment at Billshurst Station and talked over the 
matter of her coming; in the place of his Sunday black he wore a red 
shirt, white corduroy trousers, and a faded blue cap. His open shirt- 
front and turned back sleeves disclosed a scraggy neck and arms, tanned 
to a nut-brown. His face was long and narrow, his dark eyes deep- 
set and wolfish, his thick moustache too short to hide his 
loose underlip or his big yellow teeth, while a bushy growth 
of hair down either jaw gave to his whole countenance a : i 
look of sanctimoniousness. 

As she watched him swinging down the road towards 
her, his eyes were fixed on her face, she took a side step as 
if to avoid him, and was frightened as the trite phrase 
swept across her mind: ‘“ With a view to matrimony.” 

Yet the next moment she turned round to the gate, and 
raising her head, stood waiting the man with a smile of welcome. 
She had come to please. 

But no smile brightened the man’s face; indeed he seemed to 

scowl as he drew nearer, and not until he had jerked the rake from 
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his shoulder andlaid his hand upon the gate, did he greet her by sound 
or sign. es 
*€ You said the fourteenth,” he asserted, and paused with the gate 
between them. 

The words, yet not so much his words as his manner, struck. the 


MITE EOE 


““STOOD AWAITING THE MAN WITH A SMILE OF WELCOME.” 


smile from her face, and she started. ‘“ But—Well, isn’t it the four- 
te’nth ? ” she faltered. 

“Is it?” he inquired, with a wry smile, “I don’t know—I tho’t 
the fourte’nth was a Thursd’y—t’morrer.” 

“No,” she murmured, dully, “ no—to-day.” 
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“Mebbe. “Tall ’vents, y’ve got ere, an’ if the place is not as 
shipshape as I’d ’ave ’ad t’morrer, y’re welcome, Miss Shenley. I’ve 
bin ’syin*'to oblige a farmer neighbour.” 

A He pushed his way through the gate, and leant the 

Rs A rake up against the hedge. 
Vi Ne: “I’m sorry if I’ve put you out,” she apologised, 
parr, interlocking the fingers of her two hands together in 

WAZ Zz her painful embarrassment and doubt as to what she 

4 mf should do, “ but to-day’s the fourte’nth: right enough, 

=A for I read the date upon my railway ticket.” 

“Oh, y’ain’t putting me out!” he returned, with a 

short laugh. Then his roving eye detected something, a 

gap, perhaps, in the green sea of potatoe-haulms which covered his 

quarter of an acre of garden, which betrayed the mischief of his sons. 

His face flushed angrily, and taking an impulsive step toward the two 

boys, who stood aloof waiting and watching for that very movement 
of his, he uttered a sound like a growl. 

““W’ich o’ you two young devil’s bin at them taters aga’n?”’ 
he demanded. 

Before the words were out of his mouth the boys had disappeared 
round the corner of the coalshed, Charley screaming quickly in antici- 
pation of the wrath which would pursue him and make his flight worse 


than pain. 
“Charley! Tom! ’Ere now this instant!” cried Toames, and 


brushed past Miss Shenley. 

She shot out her arms quickly and clutched him by the sleeve 

“No !—don’t ! don’t!” she exclaimed, “don’t whip them. It 
shan’t happen again, Mr. Toames, it shan’t happen again.” 

“It’s all that little devil, Charley,”’ he stammered, surrendering. 

* 1 don’t believe it ! ” she declared warmly. 

“ °F’s bred f’r mischief ! ” 

** Then Tom has bred it in him,” she retorted. ‘‘ But whoever it 
was, let them go; it shan’t happen again—w’ile I’m here.” 

“Let ’em go then,” he agreed, and laughed roughly to pass off 
his outburst of ill-humour. “ But I’m proud o’ that crop.” He picked 
up her hat-box, and moved to the cottage door. “Come in, Miss 
Shenley,” he invited with rough courtesy, “‘ come in.” 

And that was how Kate Shenley entered the home of Thomas 
Toames “ with a view to matrimony.” 

* * * * * 

He had told her that she could have the front bed- 
room and he’d have the boys in the back withhim. But 
she had taken Charley into the front-room with her, as 
of all the strange features of her strange situation Charley 
seemed the least unfamiliar. And she knelt now at the 
open window, waiting to see Toames come down the road ) 
from the inn, whose lights she could distinguish across the undulating 
field that lay on the right of the chapel. For she had sent Toames 
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to the inn to spend the evening, so that she could get the untidy par- 
lour and the dirty kitchen set to rights ; and now that she had done her 
best, though not so much to please Toames as to satisfy herself, she 
watched for him to come home, steady and quietly or 
shufflingly and boisterously. He was in a sense on trial. 

The moon was up in the south behind the cottage 
and spread its cool, white light into the deepening dusk 
of the summer night. The light seemed to lay thick 
in places and leave other spots untouched, yet not in 
shadow. It picked out the white railings of the chapel- 
yard and the white gate of the manse, immediately upon 
which Kate looked from the open window ; it lay on broad 
leaves, such as summer-cabbages, yet left the hedges dark to the dusk. 

To the right and to the left the smooth road wound and rose, and 
Kate could see dimly a few cottages set back from it and upon the breast 
of the low sweeping hill on her right ; while on her left, beyond an undu- 
lating meadow, which the road bordered, and a field of oats, the faint 
whispering of which she could hear, the moonlight showed her a broken 
row of shops and cottages, composing the village street. 

She was a stranger in a strange land, but the breath of the night 
was glorious, and filled her with a sense of passive ecstacy. And she 
was free. Yet she was not unmindful of the dangers that beset her 
as a stranger in a strange land, and somehow she felt comforted by the 
yellow light which shone from one of the four windows of the square- 
built manse opposite. There was a refuge if a refuge she might need. 
It seemed vaguely possible to her that she might; she had detected a 
look in Toames’ eyes which she had seen in the eyes of a master who 
had been given to fits of intemperance. It was because she detected 
this look in Toames, and recognised it, that she was watching to see 
him come home. 

She leant her arms upon the window ledge and laying her cheek 
upon them, looked across the field towards the lighted inn. 

Now and again a door opened and a figure passed in or out. 

Across the road, somewhere at the back of the manse garden, ducklings 
were squeaking and guacking inconstantly, fretted, perhaps, by the 
barking of a dog, or the distant hooting of an owl. 

Her thoughts went back to just such a night eight or nine summers 
past, when she was a slim, country girl, and had a home 
and a father and a mother, and there was a gaunt, bright- 
eyed young man to rise up suddenly before her in all sorts 
of places at all times of day, so that she grew accustomed 
-to expecting him to appear from behind the stacks 

Z or barns as she passed, or to toss a handful of hedge- 

berries at her from some hiding as she meandered along 
the lanes. In her mind she heard. the echo of the blatant music of 
the roundabouts at the village fair to which he had taken her that night 
which was so like this, and could see the glare of the naphtha-lamps 
beyond the shoulder of the hill. She moved her hips restlessly as she 
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recollected how he had slipped his arm round her waist and she had 
drawn away because—because she was a fool and did not know how - 
easily a lover may be lost, and how long the years seem afterwards. . . 

A beam of light flashed in her eyes as the door of the inn-tap-room 
was opened. She saw a man come out into the night and close the 
door after him, and she raised her head and watched critically as he 
came round the bend of the road and down the incline. When she 
recognised it was Toames, she leant further out of the window so that 
he might see her and speak ; even though his gait was firm and steady, 
his voice might betray a weakness. 

As he reached the garden, he seemed to catch sight of her white 
blouse out of the tail of his eye, for he looked up quickly. 

“Not abed ? Well, I never!” he said in a clear voice. ‘ Lov’ly 
dewy night!” 

“Yes,” she murmured, “ lovely—lovely.” 

He entered and passed round the side of the cottage, and presently 
she heard him open the washhouse door, close it again, climb the ladder- 
like staircase and go to his own room. Then she closed the window 
quietly, pulled the little blind, lit the candle and began to unhook her 
blouse. 

The floor sank a little, springily, as she crossed the room to hang 
her garments on a nail in the door, and stopping, she looked down at 
it apprehensively. Her glance embraced the half-naked form of Charlie, 
who lay on a mattress on the floor, and a mark like a bruise on his thigh 
excited her wonderment. 

She went and stooped over him and exposed more of his little leg. 
There was another bruise just across the hip, the mark of a heavy stick, 
unmistakably. 

“It shan’t happen again—w’ile I’m here,” she muttered, and 
picking the boy up in her plump arms, she put him in her bed. 

* * * * * * 


Kate had been at Toames’ a fortnight when she began to realise 
that she was sinking into a sort of matrimonial bog. So far she had 
stepped without appreciating the significance and importance of her 
steps, except those first which had brought her to his door experi- 
mentally with a vague view to matrimony; so far she had done her 
best for Toames and Toames’ sons, and made the best of her position 
in his home, feeling that she was free—free to stay, free to leave. 

But she was not free now. She was indeed bound hand and foot 
before Thomas Toames, to be taken or spurned, and although ‘she was 
only just beginning to realise the fact, she was already afraid that he 
might send her away. Understanding was born to her in this way: 

She was hanging out a line of washing she had done, when she 
heard the gate click, and a footstep on the bricked path leading to the 
cottage door. The boys were at school, and Toames was over at 
Aldwick, so she realised with an odd feeling of embarrassment that it 
was a stranger who had come. 

Brushing down her sleeves and drawing a wayward strand of her 
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ruddy hair into place, she hurried into the cottage through the wash- 
house just as a gentle rapping sounded at the door. The character of 
the rapping made her feel a little apprehensive, and her face was more 
than usually pale and her eyes more than ordinately bright when she 
opened the door and encountered the dwelling gaze of a tall, rather 
slim, middle-aged man in semi-clerical garb and a dark grey Homburg 
hat. His oval face was clean-shaven, and the brown hair about his 
temples rather thin. A genial smile broadened a peculiarly small 
mouth, and the eyes that dwelt upon her inquiringly were dark, and 
small, and had a humorous twinkle. 

“* How do you do ? ” he said in a soft, refined voice. “ I was pass- 
ing, and thought I should like to make your acquaintance. I meant 
to come yesterday, but had to go——” 

“Will you come in, please, sir?” she murmured, drawing back. 

“Thank you, if I’m not disturbing you. I oughtn’t, perhaps, 
to call in the morning? Toames’ potatoes look very well! That 
shower yesterday—was very welcome.” 

“Yessir; a shower was wanted badly. Would you please sit 
down ? ” said Kate, and drew a chair forward towards the open door. 

“I saw you and the two boys in church Sunday—thank you— 
Sundayevening. Ishould have liked to have seen Toames there, too, but 
perhaps I shall see him there yet.” He crossed his long legs, encased 
in dark grey breeches and black blocked gaiters, and held his hat upon 
his knee. “And how do you like this quiet country life, Mrs.—Miss . 
He,was too frank to stumble out of his error, and apologised with a 
bright smile. “I beg your pardon; I haven’t heard your name or 
whether you are a widow or a single woman.” 

“ Single, sir,” answered Kate, sitting on the edge of the rickety 
sofa under the window in an uncomfortable attitude of respect. 

“ Ah, well,” he murmured, his dark little eyes almost disappearing 
behind his smile, “ I understand—I suppose that defect is soon to be 
remedied?” Then, before she could quite grasp his meaning, he 
suddenly became grave. “And, if I may say so—if I may advise you— 
the sooner the better.” 

She looked at him startled, and seeing he had stirred her mind to 
painful activity, he smiled kindly at her again, with his head slightly 
tilted on one side. But there was still a note of gravity in his voice 
when he spoke. 

* Don’t misunderstand me,—don’t think I want to interfere with 
your private affairs, or to hurry you on to so serious a step as marriage 
with a—comparative stranger; but perhaps you don’t know what 
gossip—what scandal goes on in a village like this; it’s shocking.” 
He paused and picked at the silk-bow of his hat with his finger nails. 
* People must talk, and living in the country year‘in and out, rarely 
reading a paper, more rarely reading a book, they seize upon an event 
like your coming to the village, and without meaning—many of them 
—to say uncharitable things, things that would wound—and, you 
know, your position here is—a false one. You see that, I’m sure. So 
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that, without rashness or indelicate haste, but duly considering the 
prospect from all points of view ”” He stopped, his low, gentle 
voice having dropped almost into a whisper, dying into the silence ; 
and he concluded with a winning, kindly smile. 

She did not misunderstand him ; he was telling her that her position 
was an impossible one. She did not believe him—then—because it 
amounted to her being in service without wages, but with a. view to 
matrimony, and she did not know why others should not regard it so. 
But when he had gone, she 
remembered with a sense ES 
of shock what the boy Tom Sd é- 
had said to herasshestood 7 ~ a i 
at the gate inquiring for his 
father. And she began to 
open her eyes to the fact 
that she was not free—not 
free tostay because Toames 
might wish her to leave, 
nor free to leave because 
she had lost her character, 
and a woman—-particulayly 
a domestic servant—with- 
out a character is a straw 
upon the Tide of Time. 
She was not free, but re- 
liant upon Toames for her 
respectability. 

She recalled then and 
later, and her cheeks burned 
fiercer each time the recol- 
lection stirred in_ her 
troubled mind, the curious, 
critical looks which greeted 
her when she went to the 
village shop, the off-hand, 
familiar manner of the man 
who did the bread-round, 
and the supercilious smirks 
with which her female 
neighbours recognised her “ proppinc sTONES UPON IT AS HE SPRAWLED ON THE TABLE.” 
in passing. Her ruddy hair 
was against her; even her laughter as she swelled her bosom gladly 
with the sweet air of the garden and the fields had probably been heard 
and counted against her; and her humble blouses, too, no doubt. 
In her false position everything appertaining to her had the stamp of 
falseness, flagrancy and shamefulness. 

Her comprehension of her position filled her with a passionate 
resentment. At first she resolved to defy the circumstance that had 
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encompassed her, and leave the village ostentatiously, in such a way 
that it would be seen and understood that she was leaving voluntarily. 
But beyond her immediate view stretched a limitless sea of doubt, 
which offered her nothing, bore her no promise. Because she might 
turn any way there was nowhere to turn; because she might make a 
living anyhow, she had no means to earn her bread—now. It was 
all vague, undefined, inconceivable. And she had no character. 

She was, however, destined to pass through many a_ phase 
of doubt before she arrived at an absolute decision, and days came 
and went, and she sank deeper into the morass of circumstances— 
maginary, if not real; influential, if not actual—from which only 
Toames could save her. When at length she had arrived at the unalter- 
able conclusion that she must marry Toames, he mentioned, without 
hint or leading, but as if he had read her mind, the very subject. 

% He was standing beside her, lighting his pipe, to do which he had 
paused in the work of grubbing potatoes; and she was brushing the 
dust and tears away from the fat cheeks of Charley, who had come a 
cropper off the chapel gate, when he put it to her bluntly. 

“If I were to ’and in nottis of ther bands this ev’ning they could 
be called on Sunday,” he said, as one might have said, “ If a brick and 
a half weighs seven pounds and half a brick,” etc. 

“Yes,” she replied indifferently, yet turning away to hide the 
pallor which had overspread her freckled face, “ p’raps you’d better,” 
and went into the cottage. 

And the news was all over the village after Matins the following 
Sunday. “I should ’ope so, too, I’m sure, in a respectable village, 
indeed!” ‘“ Bless y’r, I knew ’ow it would go d’rec’ly I clap eyes on 
’er, artful ’ussy!” ‘“‘ No man ever got away from a red~-’aired woman 
yet.” ‘Well, p’raps it’s jus’ as well: she'll look arter the boys, little 
varmints, an’ ’elp to keep ’im sober.” Of such charitable nature were 
the comments. But Kate heard none of them, and she tried to carry 
her head proudly, even though she suspected what was being said. 

Toames’ first kiss was something Kate never forgot. 

She was in the wash-house scraping potatoes for the mid-day 
meal—it was the Sunday of the second calling of the banns,—when 
Toames came in with a handful of young carrots. 

“*Ow’s that ?” he exclaimed, by way of inviting comment. 

“‘ Very nice,” she returned, absently. “Put them down.” 

He reached behind her to deposit them on a shelf on her right 
hand, and his beery breath struck on her senses at the same instant as 
his hot, loose lips kissed the back of her neck. 

Her hands dropped into the potato water, and she drooped forward. 

From that moment, the sight of Toames, and the sound of his 
voice or footstep aroused in her a dull feeling of antagonism; from 
that moment nothing seemed so impossible as the certainty that she 
was going to marry him. 

This feeling of antagonism towards him grew at such a pace that 
when, a few days later, he came home unsteadily, with his face brimming 
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over with beery smiles, and a beery huskiness-in his voice, she felt no 

anger nor alarm nor disgust, and took no notice; but she kept at a 

distance from him lest he should touch her, for he had developed a 
habit of plucking at her sleeves or apron as she passed 
him, since that Sunday he had kissed her. 

It was on the Saturday before the banns were to be 
called for the last time that Kate went into the market- 
town of Coalbrook to lay out the five pounds she had 
drawn from her little hoard in the savings bank on 

_ things for herself and the home, for the marriage was 
arranged for the following Wednesday. She would not 
have been human if she had felt no pleasure in her busi- 

ness. Five pounds! Indeed, she could almost forget the purpose of 
it. Five pounds to spend, with no definite idea what she should buy ! 
She would have forgotten everything else, perhaps—absolutely forgotten, 
if she had not at the last moment decided to take Charley with her. 
She and he were the only two passengers in the carrier-cart, by which 
they travelled for the sake of the novel experience, and because it saved 
the walk to the station. 

They alighted at the top of the hill and walked up the broad High 
Street hand in hand, Charley delaying her at the toy-shops and con- 
fectioners’, and she delaying him at the drapery, millinery and hardware 
shops. At the junction of High Street and Bank Street, they were 
held up under the shelter of a stationer’s sunblind by a sharp thunder 
shower. 

She stood looking down the slope of Bank Street towards the cattle- 
market abstracted, with Charley beside her, watching with dull interest 
a stream of gathered raindrops pouring from the edge of the sunblind, 
when a hooting motor-car rushed past. It broke the continuity of her 
thoughts, and she watched it pean along until it was abreast of a side- 
street, when suddenly it swerved to the right to avoid running into a 
horse and trap which incontinently appeared in its course from the 
side-street. 

The collision was nicely avoided, and as the motor car swiftly 
disappeared, Kate turned her attention to the horse and trap as they 
bowled along towards her. And she became dully conscious that the 
mackintoshed, bearded man who drove in it alone revived a familiar 
thought in her mind, a familiar but vague and unidenti- 
fiable thought. 

She watched the conveyance, abstractedly, turn down 
Bank Street, sweep round a corner, and vanish. 

“ It’s stopped now,” said a strange voice behind her, 
and the little crowd around melted away and left her 
standing there, still staring down Bank Street. ; 

“It’s stopped now,” said Charley, kicking his heels q | 
together restlessly. 

“Su it has,” she answered faintly, and, abandoning ‘the attempt 
to give tangible form to the thought the mackintoshed man had revived 
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in her mind, she crossed the road and began to meander down towards 
the cattle market. 

She stopped at a double-fronted drapers’-shop and fingered the 
zephyrs and flannelettes arranged in the doorway. On the whole they 
were a penny cheaper than those she had seen in High Street, and she 
wondered if they were quite as good. 

She turned away, pawing the air blindly for Charley’s hand, with- 
out having decided the point, and, going on, saw the mackintoshed man 
striding towards her. But he was without his mackintosh now, and 
Kate noticed a black band on the left sleeve of his grey jacket. 

He was a tall man, loose-limbed, rather gaunt, with a long, quick 
stride and an air of great alertness. As he came abreast of her, and 
she drew Charley aside to allow him to pass, he looked at her. 

When he had passed, she stopped, and turning towards a grocer’s 
window, looked after him out of the tail of her eye. She saw he had 
stopped before a fishmonger’s and was looking her way, considering ; 
and she moved on, down towards the market. 

Presently she saw the man striding down the opposite pavement, 
looking neither to the right nor left. She watched him. When he 
had got some way ahead, he crossed the road and came up the street, 
so that he would meet her. 

She stopped then, for she knew him; she remembered, and a 
horrible feeling of sickness and weakness seized her. She made a feeble 
movement to draw Charley into a boot-shop, but lacked the strength, 
and waited, staring about her wildly, while the man came on. She 
felt his eyes bent on her searchingly; she almost thought she felt the 
change that came into them when he realised he was not mistaken. 

* Kate—Kate Shenley that was,—surely! Well I never.” 

Her fingers tightened round the flabby little hand in hers con- 
vulsively, and with an effort she threw a glance into the man’s face. 

** Well, I never,” she muttered stupidly, and turned her eyes at a 
passing barrow-load of bananas. 

** What in the name of wonder brings you into this part of the 
world ?” he inquired gravely, and looked at Charley’s face, then back 
at hers, calculatingly. “One of yours?” he added, crisply, glancing 
at Charley again. 

** No,—oh, no,” she murmured, and looked down at the boy with 
a stark smile. 

There was a pause. 

“ What’re you doing this way, Mr. Howland?” she inquired. 

“*Me ?—oh, farming. Bin down this way seven or eight years 
now. Was over at Oakleighton until couple of years back. Had about 
seventy acres down there. Then my wife died.” He cocked onc eye- 
brow, and, looking down at his boots, rocked himself on his heels. 
“‘ Very sad,” he said regretfully. ‘“ And I’ve been at Osted ever since,” 
he concluded brightly. “ Bigger place. Doing well as could be 
expected. J’m all right.” 

“ I’m glad of that,” she returned, and stared at his gold watch-chain. 
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Then something waking within her made her look up and smile shyly 
at him, saying, “ Fancy you remembering me!” 

“Yes,” he murmured vaguely, and locked along his shoulder at a 
small bunch of shorthorn steers as.they passed. “I thought I knew 
you, but wasn’t sure—couldn’t believe it ; so came back to have another 
look. Living in Coalbrook ?” 

“ce No.” 

He looked at her sharply, obviously puzzled by her reticence. 

“W’ere then ?” he inquired, and his eyes dominated her. 

* At Hinley.” 

“ Hinley, eh ? Nice part.” 

To her at this time Hinley seemed the worst blot on God’s earth, 
and his commendation of it moved her to blurt out the naked ‘truth 
almost viciously. 

“I was sick of service—sick to death of London, an’ I answered 
an hadvertisement of a widower who wanted a housckeeper-companion, 
as it said,—with a view to matrimony.” She stopped abruptly and 
shook Charley gently by the arm. “ This is one of his. We're to be 
married We’n’sday.” ' 

“Oh,” he murmured, and stepped off the pavement to allow some- 
one to pass. “ Nice part. What’s his acreage?” 

*“* He’s a farm-labourer.” 

“Oh,” he repeated, and remained standing in the gutter. “TI see. 
Well it’s a nice part,” he said again, in a brighter tone. 

“Yes,” she agreed, and straightened Charley’s cap. 

““T—see. Ah, well.” He looked down with a fugitive glance 
and kicked a piece of orange-peel off the curb. ‘“ Mother’s dead, you 
know. Yes; died—just about three months ‘ago. I took her back 
home, and buried her with father.” 

Kate could say nothing. Thoughts of the mother revived her 
memories more vividly and disturbingly than the sight of the man had. 

He was beginning to feel the embarrassment, yet obviously did 
not know how to leave her. 

** Yes, she’s gone,” he said, “I miss her a great deal. Best mother 
in the world.” 

** Sure she was,” whispered Kate. 

“Going to rain again,” he exclaimed, for the air was darkening. 
“ Think [’ll run back to the Swan and get my waterproof. Good-bye, 
Kate. See you again, p’raps.” 

She nodded to him dumbly, and he was gone. She drew Charley 
round and led him slowly back into High Street. He dragged at her 
arm before this shop and that, but she took no notice. She did not 
even notice when the rain came down in a sheet. She was going to be 
married on the Wednesday. 

“It’s raining,” said Charley. 

** So it is,” she answered, and drew him into a confectioner’s for 
shelter and a cup of tea. They remained there till long after the rain 
cleared off; till, in fact, Charley became restive and began strolling 
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about and staring too closely at other customers, when she led him 
away to one or two shops, and bought things. 

At three o’clock they walked down to the top of the hill and boarded 
the carrier’s-cart. It was so packed with parcels that they had some 
difficulty in finding sitting-room. But two other passengers had to 
be squeezed in somehow before a start was made,—a peppermintly 
matron and her rather beery lord. 

Half-way home Charley spoke for the first time. 

“Who was that?” he inquired, and seemed quite satisfied that 
she did not answer. 

When they got back, Toames was out, and Tommy had a mangled 
toad upon the kitchen-floor and was dropping stones on it as he sprawled 
on the table. 

When Toames got back his supper was laid for him, the boys in 
bed, and Kate sat sewing at the open door. Upon one end of the sofa 
was a stack of unopened parcels, —__ 

Sunday dawned and passed; Kate watched its passing from her 
open bedroom-window with a horrible, dull feeling at her heart. Toames 
had come home drunk. 

Monday dawned, and its hot sun set. Kate watched it set from 
the open door, with a horrible, dull fear at her heart. Toames 
was out—up at the inn, maybe. * 

It grew darker and darker. A lighted cart came down the village 
street—she could see it across the field. It pulled up before the inn 
momentarily, then came on round the corner, at a slow pace. It pulled 
up in the middle of the road some twenty yards away, and a man got 
out and led the horse, and came slowly down the middle of the road. 

The man saw her leaning against the lintel of the door. 

“Know anybody name of Kate Shenley hereabouts ? ” he called 
out in an eager voice. 

She leant up against the lintel of the door, silent, motionless. 

“Eh ?—someway down here, they say. W’ere does man name 
of Toames live ? ” 

She did not answer. She did not move. 

“Can’t you speak?” he demanded, impatiently, and then as if 
he doubted whether the metionless figure was human, he left his horse 
swung open the gate and came to her. 

“‘ Dear God,” she whispered, “ he’s come.” 

“ Kate,—it is Kate?” he exclaimed in a hushed voice. 

She crumbled up into his thrust out arms, gasping. 

“ Kate, Kate! Hold up, woman, hold up. You know who it 
is, don’t you? You know why I’ve come, don’t you? Kate, Kate, 
old sweetheart, I’ve thought it all over, an’ I can’t do without you. 
I’ve thought it all over, an’ I want you worse than in the old days. 
Will you come ?—will you come, Katie ? ” 

“‘ Anywhere, anywhere with you,” she panted through her tears. 

And that is how Kate left the house of Thomas Toames “ with a 
view to matrimony.” 









A SOCIAL RETRIBUTION 


By Epwin Wooton 
Tilustrated' by A. S. Boyd 


I 
4 /\; HARMLESS policeman stood on one edge of two shil- 
\ lings’? worth of red drugget which ran from the kerb 
to the open doorway of the Puddledry town hall. 

” An official who would have rivalled Solomon, and 
far eclipsed a full dress admiral in glory of array, 
looked municipal patronage of mere ratepayers and 
other citizéfs from the hall doorway. 

The driver of a hansom brought his vehicle to a 
stand with ostentatious smartness opposite this display of authority, 
and there alighted a gentleman known amongst his intimate enemies 
as “ that conceited fool, Jenkins.” 

When the owner of the title had paid the full sixpence demanded 
by the law for the support of the horse, and was donating something 
to relieve the needs of the driver, there lurched to the edge of the sacred 


drugget a person who gave one the impression of not having any money 
with which to pay rates. : 
Absolutely ignoring the majesty of the gold lace upon the hall 
t 


porter, and the deterrent glitter of the policeman’s buttons, this person 
gave utterance to the words : 

*‘Guv’nor, got a copper ter ’elp us get a bit o’ grub?” 

The gentleman with the title pointed to a movable notice-board 
standing against the portico, whereon very large type announced a 
very small event—that on a certain day, there mentioned, the New 
Samaritans of Puddledry would hold a meeting and receive a deputa- 
tion to discuss the best means of dealing with the question of the 
Unemployed. 

Said Jenkins: “ Perhaps you are not aware that I am a member 
of that august society, and that I have been asked to help in receiving 
a small army of hungry men, and to make filling speeches for their 
benefit !”” 

The applicant for financial aid made no answer. He had lost the 
power of appreciating any jest save that of his slow starvation, and 
it was too grim for laughter. 

Possibly his face said thus much. Anyway, over that of the con- 
ceited fool there swept for one moment an expression that made him 
look like a pitying angel masquerading in a frock coat and silk hat. 
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“ T think,” said Mr. Jenkins, as he saw his neighbour moving away 
“that inside there will be something to eat. If you do feel hungry— 
how I envy you that sensation !—it may be wise on your part to come 
with me.” 

He lightly placed a hand on the other’s sleeve, and 
motioned him towards the steps, but failed to inspire confi- 
dence ; the invited guest possibly having well in mind the 
fact that the police court was within the building. 

*‘T ain’t done nuffin! Yer cawnt take me nowheres,” he 
protested, 

Said Mr. Jenkins: “ If you want a free feed—come ; if 
you don’t—go.” 

aS He moved up the steps, followed erratically by the other, 
who tried to avoid the sacred drugget by dangerous acrobatic feats. 

When the visitors had crossed the hall, another official in decorated 
clothing threw wide one of two folding doors. 

The gaunt man removed his cap, held it against his breast with 
both hands, and allowed himself to be gently pushed through the 
doorway. 

Here eyes, and nose, and ears acquired information. The eyes took 
in a large assembly room, some scores of chairs occupied by well dressed 
people ; a table against one wall, at which were seated several ill dressed 
people; a platform, and a gentleman thereon engaged in oratory and 
arm waving. The nose took in the complex aroma begotten of tea, 
muffins, and various things. The ears took in a subdued clatter of 
plates, and spoons, and mugs, and the unsubdued emphatic iterations 
and throat clearings of the man on the platform. And the mouth—at 
least, that of each man at the table—took in as much as its natural 
capacity would allow. 

The conceited fool, accompanied rearwards by his adopted brother, 
made his way to that table, and said in the tone of one giving all sufficient 
advice: “ Tuck in.’ 


’ ’ 


7] OBSERVE. on the paper,” said the conceited fool, 
“yf “a resolution in the words : ‘ That in the opinion 
of this meeting, convened by the New Samaritan 
Society, the unemployed desire work, and that 
all right means should be adopted for satisfying 
the needs of the occasion.’ I do not know who 
drafted that effort of genius; so I cannot thank 

; E him as I should like. It is most practical and 
helpful. Ifa few resolutions like that were passed periodically and 
energetically they would remove all trade depression, and improve the 
potato crop. Well, as you know, ladies and gentlemen, this centre of 
civilisation is said to be suffering an epidemic of unemployment. But 
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things are not so bad as they seem. People are still being .born—which 
is not the same as being still-born, are getting christened, vaccinated, 
married, divorced, and buried. Police, magistrates, executioners, 
relieving officers, pickpockets, and debt collectors are 
busy. It is only the vulgar who suffer ; the sort of people 
who dig up roads for cyclists, and leave a bag of plumbing 
tools at your house as a token of affection, while they ask 
** the nearest publican whether it rains. 

“Now a remarkable fact about the New Samaritans is that they 
are seldom agreed as to the best way of treating the man who goes 
down to Jericho. In the parable twopence.was given. This, in.modern 
money, represents the average Samaritan’s generosity. Others, like 
myself, will not throw away capital rashly. They say: ‘Here is a 
ticket. Take it to a man in the next street, who will enquire as to your 
age, sex, and vaccination marks. If satisfied, he will give you another 
ticket to show another man.’ ” 

Whereupon the conceited fool walked to his seat. 


R. CHAIRMAN, ladies and gentlemen, and Mr. 
Jenkins,” came like a mixture of thunder and 
lightning from the lips of Abercrombie Porten- 
pomp. Then silence, which would have been 
impressive had not someone said: “Go on! 
There’s nothing to be frightened about.” 

And Mr. Portenpomp went on :. “ The secret 

- seid of success is self help. A man who can be his own 
abet his own lavyes, his own tailor——” 

- Ought to be his own undertaker,” said the conceited fool. 

“TI do not think these things,” roared Mr. Portenpomp, forgetting 
that he had omitted to end his sentence. 

“*T feel sure you don’t,” agreed the fool. 

“I know them,” went on Mr. Portenpomp “ And because I 
know them I am prepared to stake capital on them. At this moment 
negotiations are proceeding for securing a tract of land where a com- 
munity shall be established on this broad principle of every man his 
own provider. When every man is an amateur, poverty will have 
disappeared.” 
| “* What’s a amatoor, Bill ? ” asked one of the deputies of a neigh- 
,0ur. 

“ One who works because he loves work,” replied Mr. Portenpomp. 

“ A bit orf, like,” said the deputy pityingly. 

“ Man needs work, and nothing else,” retorted the orator crushingly. 

“TI guess he do, then !” protested the other. 

“c What ? >? 

iti Pay.” 
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Mr. Portenpomp went on: “ A man who is self supplied always gets 
pay—inkind. All the sameI would not say one word against altruism.” 

“ What’s that ?” asked another deputy. 

“ Gettin’ people ter find yer in grub an’ baccy,” replied an associate. 

* Is the cove wot’s a-talkin’ in favour of it ? ” 

“Not much. ’E wants us ter make our own boots.” 

“Lumme! Wot out of?” 

The puzzle remained unsolved. 











‘THE GAUNT MAN ALLOWED HIMSELF TO BE GENTLY PUSHED THROUGH 
THE DOORWAY.” 


IV 

Ma. g1X months after the great meeting of the New 
Samaritans the newspapers were short of copy. 

-, A wave of depression had swept over the industries 

of crime. There were no murders, no wars, and 
no divorce cases presenting more sin than could be 
found in one’s own home. So the papers had 
been filled with noughts and crosses ; the noughts 
being tragic ‘cablegrams, andthe crosses their 
subsequent denial. All the.old stock discussions had been run, and 
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readers had been goaded into the fury that exhausts. The moment 
seemed at hand for the daily journals to be called “ no-news ” papers, 
when there broke on the starved ears of an editor the information that 
in the very heart, or some other locality of England there was a self- 
supporting socialist community. 

Then came leaders, letters, special correspondence, special com- 
missioning, more leaders, public meetings,” indignation, indigestion, 
congratulation, and above and through all—editorial jubilation. 

Getting money from those who have it is often difficult. Getting 
it from those who have ‘it*not™is more difficult. But Portenpomp had 
spent money on paupers, and repaid himself ten times over. 


> Ginbiiiys 
id if Fi | 


“DID YOU CALL THIS A‘ROAD? ” 


He smiled. He had a standing temptation to smile in the fact that 
an acre costing thirty pounds can be cut into sixteenths, each saleable 
for ten pounds. 

The conservatives, and I’ve-got-the-money-and-mean-to-keep-it 
members of the public called Portenpomp socialist, anarchist, traitor, 
agitator, and several other things. This pleased him, for it advertised 
his land, and made it quite possible that at some near date a bid would 
-be made for his resuming respectability. 

And then, by the grim decree of fate, the man began to believe in 
the delusion he had created. Optimist reports and paragraphs came 
from time to time under his notice; and one day his morning paper 
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contained a long descriptive and eulogistic article on the home colony. 

This had been written by a man who had never seen the colony, and 

with Heaven’s mercy meant never to see it, and who with equal ease of 
hand and conscience would have written a diary of his life 
in the moon. 

Then the financier drew a deep, deep breath. He was, 
after all, a real philanthropist! And for five minutes he 
practised an expression of benevolence before the glass, 

) and calculated how much he could put on the price of 
his unsold sections. ‘“ A self-contained, miniature nation, 
making their own roads, bridges, ditches, houses, clothes, and 

furniture,” the article had said. Then by the side of the angel Elation 
in Portenpomp’s breast there sprang into being a tiny fiend that said 
Suggestively: “ What if you are rather too much of a philanthropist, my 
friend! What if these people are making fortunes out of you!” 


ROM which demoniacal suggestion it came about 
that on a wet evening in July, some time after 
sundown, the five-hundred-guinea petrol motor 
of Abercrombie Portenpomp, bearing its owner, 
the chauffeur, and a resident member of the self- 

. contained persuasion, picked up by chance in a 

V-: oe oe neighbouring town, turned from the king’s highway 

29i into the byway that led to Mudhole. 

“ You’re sure of your route?” questioned Abercrombie sharply, 

for he was hungry. 

“Yus, 0’ course! We makes our own roads, an’ this is 
Just then there came in quick succession a couple of loud reports ; 
the car bumped, and lurched for some six more yards; and as the 
chauffeur brought it to a stand a third report rang out like a rifle shot. 
At the first report the chauffeur said “Dam!” At the second he 
cried expostulatingly: “ Hallo! What’sup?” And at the third he 
commented quietly: “As we haven’t any spare tires we may as well 
et out.” 

a Ah ! these new fangled puffin’ things allays ’as somefin’ ’appenin’ 

to ’em,”’ remarked the Mudhole resident. 

Abercrombie had struck a light. 

** Did you call this a road ?” he asked icily. 

“*Elped to make it, myself. Metalled it a whoile back.” 

“ Metalled it! Why, it’s covered with broken Winchester flints 

sharp enough to cut your throat.” 

“Well, yer see, we ain’t ’ad enough traffic to wear ’em down.” 
Abercrombie said many hard things softly. The resident went 
on proudly : 
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‘We makes all our roads, an’ ditches.” Then as an awful screech- 
ing, rattling, and snorting became audible: ‘“ Theere be Jim Dale’s 
motor wagon a comin’ along. Made it ’isself, ’e did! Might get ’im 
to gi’ us a lift.” 

Jim Dale bumped the Portenpomp motor over a few more yards ; 
but by some chance the remaining tire failed to acquire a puncture. 
Then he gave an answering, intelligent “‘ Wotcher ” to the “ Wotcher ” 
with which he was greeted, and made the demon he was driving six 
miles an hour arrest its wild career. The demon hissed, groaned, 
gurgled, and clanked its intense disapproval. 

Mr. Dale made a place between some sacks of coal for the accom- 
modation of his guests. As he resumed the journey he. remarked: 
“‘T may not go faast enough to please some ”—he was rapidly nearing 
the six miles an hour limit—‘ An’ the blomin’ wagon may not be 
springy enough to please others” —the guests were being shaken like 
crocks in an earthquake. ‘ But its saafe, that’s the pint. I made it 
myself, an’ it’s saafe. That is,” he added, “ when it don’t get out o’ 
order.” 

Some such exceptional moment appeared to have arrived, for the 
steering gear suddenly stuck fast. Mr. Dale pulled it one way, then 
pulled it another way, upon which the product of his industry responded 
by making a short cut for home in the direction of the hedge. 

As Mr. Portenpomp alighted on his back the words “ and ditches ” 
recurred to him, and mingled in a sort of delirium with Mr. Dale’s 
expostulatory comment: “ She do go all right, often enough. I made 
‘er myself, I did.” 

He added convincingly: “ ’Tain’t as if I’d been an’ bought ’er, 
not knowin’ nothin’ of ’er innards!” 

Mr. Portenpomp did not feel in the mood for giving a testimonial. 
He sat in the ditch, and groaned. 

“* Bide a bit till I back ’er,” said Mr. Dale. 

As the “ backing ” threatened to bring the wagon over Mr. Porten- 
pomp’s abdomen he gave a howl’of wrath, and scrambled away. 

“‘ There ain’t no call to be feared. She'll go right enough now,” 
said Mr. Dale confidently. 

“ Is there a doctor near ? ” asked Abercrombie. 

“Not for to say a-doctor wi’ a brass plaate; but Mick Doogan 
at the cottage over yonder be powerful wise. What be the matter ? ” 

* Hurt my wrist.” 

“Best walk across field.” 

Mr. Portenpomp gave another groan. “ Leave that blasted thing, 
and show the way,” he said. 

“T’s not goin’ so fur as to saay someone might steal ’er, but I got 
them coals to take whoam,” hinted Mr. Dale. 

Mr. Portenpomp’s comment was not polite; but the “ resident ” 
volunteered as guide. 

As the financier clambered over a near gate, or what saved the 
price of one, his lower garments caught on the sharp end of a nail that 
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the maker of the “ gate” had forgotten to clip. The nail, the cloth, 
and Mr. Portenpomp had a struggle in which the nail had the advantage. 

“‘ They maakes their own gaates,” observed the resident approvingly. 

Mr. Portenpomp stumbled across a ploughed field, which was 
not appreciably worse than other ploughed fields. scratched himself in 
passing through a hedge, and after trying vainly to get into a fowl 
house, while a chained dog objected, managed to find the door of the 
cottage. 

eg only appreciable blessing was that the rain had temporarily 
ceased. 

A man came to the door, and was dissuaded from committing 
an assault on the trespassers by the intense asseverations of the 
“ resident ” that no “ game ” was being played. 

“‘T have met with an accident to my wrist, and am told you can 
see to it,” said Abercrombie. ; 

“To be sure! Coom in. You kids, get into *tother room.” 

Mr. Portenpomp and his companions entered. 

** Sit daown theere, maate. Which wrist be it?” 

“ The right.” 

“Can you move un?” 

“ Very little.” 

“T see! A dissycation. Naow don’t you squeal. It on’y wants 
a touch or two. I larnt myself to do more’n any of they surgeon chaps. 
I taakes it loike this, an’ pulls it loike this, an’-——” 

Mr. Portenpomp howled. 

* An’ pulls it so. You ain’t got no call fur to maake a squeal—an’ 
shoves it baack so.” 

Mr. Doogan released his grasp of the wrist, and looked for an 
expression of thankfulness, but it did not come. 

“ Feel al-right ?” he asked. 

Mr. Portenpomp made no verbal answer, but writhed and rocked. 

“Then it ain’t a dissycation. It’s a spraain. Wait whiles I 
gets laast Sunday’s paaper. There’s a summat in it abaout that 
theere.” 

Mr. Portenpomp broke out: ‘“‘ Where’s the station? I want to 
take the first train for London.” 

“Lunnon! The nearest station be nigh fourteen moiles.” 

“ Well, I must rest till the morning. I suppose there’s some sort 
of hotel in the township.” 

“Not onless they’ve built one this arternoon. Widder Scroggs 
taakes in boarders. Who moight you be, maate ?” 

“TI am Abercrombie Portenpomp.” 

“Oh!” drily—“ be you! [ll taake you a bit on your waay. 
Theere’s some folks as ’Il be glad to see anyone as calls ’isself by that 
gen’leman’s naame.” 

The resident broke in protestingly that it was “ right enough.” 

Abercrombie sauntered to the doorway. 

“You bide a bit, mister,” said Mr. Doogan, “ till I gets my official 
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coat on. Maade it myself, I did.’ I’m a constable, I am, when I ain’t 
doin’ other things.” 

Mr. Doogan brought down from a peg a something ornamented 
with bright buttons, and proceeded to place it about his person. 

For a second Abercrombie forgot his pain in wondering whether 
it was intended for a cloak, coat, or trowsers. 

“Taake care o’ that well!” said the officer as the party entered 
the garden. He went on: “ The pig fell in laast week an’ got drownded. 
S’pose you never seed pigs in Lunnon. Wot you been up to—burglin’ ?” 

“You mud-brained ass! - I’m Abercrombie Portenpomp, the 
owner of your everlastingly damned settlement,” screamed the philan- 
thropist. 

Mr. Doogan chuckled, and at intervals renewed his chuckles. 
“ Keeps it up, ’°e do!” he muttered once. 


,” 


***NAOW DON’T YOU SQUEAL. IT ON’Y WANTS A TOUCH OR TWO, 


When a little more mud had been traversed, and the pilgrims were 
climbing the last gate, one of Mr. Portenpomp’s boots somehow got 
fixed between the bars, and in wrenching it away the upper leather 
ripped. 

nome Afore you an’ me says good-bye I should like to interjooce you 
to a gen’leman friend,” said Mr. Doogan. He added: “ That be ’is 
’ouse,” and immediately gave play to his official whistle. 

‘“. The door was thrown wide, and a voice called: “Is that you, 
Mick ? ” 

“It, be,” said Mr. Doogan. He went on: “ My dooty as constable 
o’ these ’ere parts is to bring before your washup this ere man as says 
’es Mr. Portenpomp.” . 

“°E says that! Do ’e!” 

The magistrate was now revealed as a middle-aged, weazened male, 
labelled “ cobbler” by years of city life. 
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“ Very like!” commented the justice as he inspected the prisoner. 
“ Mud from top to toe! No starch in ’is collar! One boot upper ’alf 
orf! What’s ’e been up to?” 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. Higgs,” screamed a woman’s 
voice. “Mr. Portenpomp be somewhere ’ereabouts. *E’s 
motor car ’ave met with a accident up yonder, an’’e went 
off to get ’e’s wrist doctored by Mick Doogan.” 
“Lumme!” said the justice. Then wrathfully: 
“What d’ye mean by makin’ false charges! Step in, 
Mr. Portenpomp, sir. It ain’t a big ’ouse, but it’s com- 
forble, an’ I built it myself, I did. The rain’s a comin’ down ’arder’n 
ever!” 

There were not many rooms in the magistrate’s abode, but shift 
was made to provide Mr. Portenpomp with privacy. He dragged off 
his soaked coverings, and sank down to rest. He fell into some sort 
of slumber, and then into a dream of the outside storm. It was a very 
realistic dream, and presently he had difficulty in determining whether 
he was awake or asleep. Was that a genuine stream of water? He 
thought so when he heard it. He arrived at absolute knowledge when 
the stream fell into his upturned mouth. Then he raved. 

Mr. Higgs came in, holding a lighted candle. 

Mr. Portenpomp gazed at him, at the bed clothes, and at the ceiling, 
from which came a model of Niagara. 

Mr. Higgs looked hurt. Said he: “It do seem to leak a bit; but 
that’s the on’y fault the ’ouse ’as got. I built it myself, I did, although 
I was brought up to the shoe mendin’.” 

““What’s the time ?” gasped Mr. Portenpomp, as he dodged the 
water. 

** About two, your honour.” 

“And the nearest station is fourteen miles off! Where is my 
chauffeur ? ” 

“| did ’ear as ’ow ’e’d tramped over theere.” 

“I wish I’d gone with him!” said the other regretfully; and 
then savagely: “ Is there anything in this—this, well, this place, that 
you people have not built or made ? ” . 

“‘ This ‘is a self supportin’ settlement ! ” i 

Abercrombie groaned. ; 

‘Can I send a wire to London for a doctor, and some clothing ? ” 

“A tellygram you mean. Well, we ’ave a telly- 
graf orfice, but the folks up in town don’t seem to 
unnerstan’ our chap’s way of doin’ the business.” 

“Holy Moses! And I feel as if I were going to 
die!” 

The justice pulled his goatee. “The missus’s 
brother is powerful as a preacher if you want comfortin’,”’ 
he suggested. 

Abercrombie shook his head. 

“Or, if it was your will you was thinkin’ of makin’ I might 
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take the liberty of doin’ it on a printed form what was give me bya 
stationer.” 

“Are my clothes dry ?” 

* Nigh on, I should say, but- your boots is a bit orf.” 

“ Just so. Now, I want you—-not as a clergyman, a carpenter, 
a hatter, a lawyer, a doctor, an engineer, or a dressmaker—but as a 
cobbler. I want a cobbler.” 

Said the magistrate severely : “My missus does the cobblin’, an’ 
she’s away attendin’ of her sister, as was took bad.” 

Just then there came a banging at the house door. The magistrate 
went out, and Abercrombie overheard : 

“Is Mr. Portenpomp here ? ” 

* We’ve been ’avin’ a chat.” 

“Then you may telfhim that I’ve managed to get some tires from 
the town, and have fixed up the motor. If he will walk to the high 
road he can leave this self-help asylum when he wishes.” 


Said Abercrombie: “ Thank Heaven!” 


JUNE 
By Ecrerton GREY 


7 bee's a glory of brown, green, and gold on the thatch, 
There’s a bower of roses encircling the porch. 
There are sunflowers gay and a marigold patch. 


There’s the glamour of Fune with its sunshiny days, 
Its enchantment of azure, and unclouded skies, 
And the drowsy bees’ hum, and the birds’ piping lays. 


There’s the sparkle of beauty and youth in the air, 
There’s a flower-girt path leading up to the door, 
And the queen of fair flowers awatting me there. 
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Cheesecake Cottage, 1786. 


“THE RING” IN HYDE PARK 


By Epccumse STALEY 








NEW Refreshment Retreat in Hyde Park has 
just been named by H.M. First Commissioner 
of Works—who is responsible for the pretty Queen 
Anne Pavilion lately erected by the reservoir— 
“The Ring Tea House.” 

Why “ The Ring” ? 

Well, thereby hangs a tale—and a pleasant 

eae tale to boot, but a tale which carries one back 
hundreds of years. The “Story of the Ring” is the epitome of the 
annals of Hyde Park. 

Long, long before the votaries of fashion began to foregather at 
Stanhope Gate, and long, long before riders, good and_ bad, rattled 
round Rotten Row, the hub of Society was where now iron railings 
and umbrageous foliage enclose the modern reservoir, right on the very 
top of the Park—there, there was “ The Ring.” 

A quaint retailer of chit-chat in 1744 writes :—‘ Every illiterate 
coxcomb, who has made a fortune by sharping or shop-keeping, will 
endeavour to mimic the great ones in The Ring; but the Ludgate 





gids. 
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The Ring” in Hyde Park 
Hill hobble, . the 
Cheapside _ swing, 
and the general city 
jolt and wriggle, 
may easily be per- 
ceived, in spite of 
the aartifices the 
Smarts put on.” 

This was apro- 
pos of the ‘‘ one 
and all parades” 
which drew -men 
and women of all 
conditions and de- 
grees to the fashion- 
able Hyde Park 
rendezvous two 
hundred years or 
more ago. 

The Park itself 
we owe to Henry 
VIII., that Royal 
purloiner of other 
men’s goods. In 
1536 he acquired 
the fat ecclesiastical 
Manor of Hide, and, 
with little enough 
consideration for the 
rights of the de- 
fenceless clerks, 
turned it into a 
deer - park. There 
he, his son, his 
daughters, his 
wives, and his cour- 
tiers—lay and cleri- 
cal — hunted 
through the oaken, 
elm, and chestnut 
glades the spotted- 
buck and fallow- 
deer. ; 

Philip II. of 
Spain and I. of Eng- 
land, when he came 
a-wooing our good 














An airing in “The Ring,” 1793. 
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Queen Mary, brought in his peaceful Armada many a grisly head of 
boar ; but, alas, no Velasquez was found among the suite to paint the 
Court in chase in Hyde Park. 

Queen Elizabeth, the imperious and the termigant, exhibited 
herself in characteristic guise. Mounted on a big white Flemish nag, 
with light blue caparison, she ambled in and out of the underwood, 
arrayed in a screaming scarlet riding habit, with the biggest, stiffest 
stomacher and fraise worn by any bedizened hussy. All the “ kills ” 
were hers—alas ! she killed her nearest and her dearest, too! 

The Stuart kings were cast in a more tender and a happier mould. 
Merry were they all, although history has dubbed James I. phlegmatic. 
Poof man, he had enough to do between parsons and plotters. They 
all tallyhoed up and down the Park, oF held right Royal picnics 
under the greenwood trees. 

Princely were those junketings and James’s Banqueting Hall— 
built were stands now the Royal Humane Society’s House—re-echoed 
with jovial toasts, as bumpers of sweet sack, none mellower the kingdom 
over, were quaffed from historic crystal cordial glasses by Royal lips 
and lips of Royal favourites. 

It was liberal-handed Charles I. who first threw open Hyde Park 
to all and sundry of the King’s lieges. In 1636 he established sports 
and steeplechases around the nine purling springs of limpid healthful 
water—which now, quite unromantically, are absorbed by the vulgar 
reservoir. 

British bulls and Spanish boars, with some outlandish: bears, were 
baited in the hollow formed by the running stream and the Westbourne 
brook, on its way to join, beyond Knightsbridge, the lordly Thames. 














Taking the: Waters 
at “The Ring,” 1802. 











The festive doings of the Court were by no means put aside when 
the Roundheads had driven out the Cavaliers, for among the first 
public acts of the Lord Protector was the regulation of the fashionable 
rendezvous. The Royal Banqueting Hall Cromwell made his own, 
but the Jacobean gardens he threw into the Carolinian circle. He 
named the pleasance “ The Ring,” and surrounded it with the cannon, 
set up on end, which erstwhile he had mounted on Primrose Hill. 


99 


Daily, whether troubled by his “ Rump” or not, he drove round 
“ The Ring ” in his big caleche, drawn by four great spanking piebald 
Flemish horses. The Cromwellian cult of “The Ring” was enlarged by 
encounters of pugilistic youths and by mortal conflict of feathered 
fowls—a ring within a ring. Oliver was nothing if he was not a physical- 
culturist ! 

The Restoration was the hey-day of “ The Ring,” but, quite comme- 
il-faut, its name was changed—as many other pleasant things were— 
for Charles II. dubbed it “The Tour.” Perhaps his jovial Majesty 
had in mind his own wanderings amid fascinating women in foreign 
parts ! 

All that was lovely, frail, and debonnaire foregathered at the call 
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of Royalty. ‘“ People used,” wrote an old diarist, “to dine early, 
then tothe play at four o’clock, and afterwards promenaded round ‘ The 
Tour’ on their way home to supper and to bed.” 

Evelyn says, “‘ Driving in ‘ The Tour’ was all the vogue—it began 
in March, when the King and Queen drove round daily in their big 
yellow chariot with six dashing greys.” 

Catherine of Braganza was somewhat dowdy and peculiar in her 
dress and ways. She persisted in wearing Portuguese costumes, until 
she found it displeased her Lord and Master. 

Really she cut a very sorry figure beside Lizzie Killigrew, Barbara 
Villiers, Louise de Quéronalle, Nell Gwynne, and the other 
Beauties of the Court, all of whom displayed their charms in “ The 
Tour.” 

Fair Barbara must have been the very bane of the poor Queen’s 
life, for not only did she force herself upon the Royal couple during 
their honeymoon at Hampton Court, but she insisted upon” being 
appointed Mistress of the Robes, and, as such, she claimed a seat in the 
Royal coach in “ The Tour.” 

The two beauteous Duchesses—Cleveland and Portsmouth—were 
jealous rivals for the position of “ maitresse-en-titre.” Barbara pouted 
at Louise’s “simple baby face,” and Louise poked fun at Barbara’s 
“imperious petulance.” They were wont to sweep by one another in 
“The Tour,” each surrounded by her court of dandies, with averted 
faces, assoiling one another’s reputation in shrill whispers. Louise 
was the King’s “ Flora ”—Barbara his “ Minerva”; but both paled 
before: the brilliant star of the Drury Lane orange-girl, who sold China 
oranges in “ The Tour.” 

Burnet writes that ‘ Gwyn, the indiscreetest and coldest creature 
that ever was at Court, continued to the end of the King’s life in greatest 
favour.” ‘ Naughty, pretty, witty Nell,” as Pepys calls her, acted 
well in pastorals, danced to distraction, and affectingly recited Dryden’s 
epilogues under the Spanish chestnuts of “ The Tour ” to the infinite 
delight of Charles. She lived in summer time at Bleak House, Brent- 
ford—which has only this very year come down to make room for 
modern villas—where the King visited her, “ riding his horse upstairs 
into her bedroom.” 

May-day was a high festival to the habitués of “ The Tour” or 
“ Ring.” May-poles were erected upon the greensward and old- 
fashioned dances and modish minuets were stepped by gentle folks 
whilst “ fiddlers rasped and pipers skirled.” Upon the new-grown 
math collations were served, and then beaux and belles “ fell to kissing 
and canoudling.” 

Staider citizens of the town were shocked at these carryings-on— 
“women painted, spotted, and masked in carriages and out skylarking 
with the Smarts.” 

Moll Davies was one of these fine critics—herself a plaything of 
the King. Pepys says that, “Mrs. Pierie—whoever she may have 
been—called Moll the most homely jade she ever saw,” and Mrs. Pepys 
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describes her “‘ as the most impertinent slut in the world.” Neverthe- 
less, Charles loved her—for a time! 

One day, sitting by her side in “ The Tour,” he took off his own 
signet ring, worth, it was said, {700, and slipped it upon her marriage 
finger. 
Poor dismal Catherine never joined the revels in “The Tour,” but 
hid herself at Somerset House, what time Royal mistresses ruled the 
King in Whitehall and elsewhere. 

James II., like his brother, was an amorous Prince, and patro- 
nised the junketings in Hyde Park. When he tired of Queen Anne 
Hyde—buxom, matter of fact,and perhaps a little dull—he flew into the 
arms of Arabella Churchill—though, if Count de Grammont’s description 
of her is correct, what he could see in “ a tall, thin creature, pale faced, 
nothing but skin and bones, and as ugly as a skeleton,” no one has 
surmised. 

Mary of Modena brought with her the Italian temperament and the 
love of romance ; but perhaps the dour English climate soured her and 
the liaisons of the King hardened her. Catherine Sedley was high in 
Royal favour, and she was the gayest of the gay in “ The Tour,” and 


also in Whitehall, where also reigned Elizabeth Brooke—it was said 
she poisoned her septuagenarian husband, old Sir John Denham. 

It was Miss Hamilton—“ La Belle Hamilton ”’—who really pre- 
sided at the Royal revelries in Hyde Park. “ Elle étoit grande,” wrote 
de Grammont, “ et gracieuse jusques dans le moindre de ses mouve- 


ments .... c’étoit l’original que toutes les femmes copioient pour 
le gout de habits, et lair de la coiffure.” 

William and Mary were not fashionable sovereigns; they never 
drove in “ The Ring,” but lived in mock seclusion, what time they were 
together, at Hampton Court. Posing as advocates of Puritanism they 
effected the discouragement of revels in the open air; still they delighted 
in watching Verrio dust liberal rouge upon the sprawling limbs of his 
goddesses along the ceiling of the Great Staircase ! 

When the artist, scorning “the upstart,” as he dubbed William, 
turned to Mary for payment of his fees, the two monarchs quietly set 
Sir Godfrey Kneller at work to paint the suite of “ Hampton Court 
Beauties ” as foils to Charles II.’s beauties. 

Queen Mary, in the absence of the King, secretly and disguised, 
frequented the Stuart “ Ring,” but she said she was shocked at the 
license she witnessed there. She issued a regulation in 1694, forbidding 
public stage-coaches and hired hackney-carriages entrance into the 
Park, a regulation, by the way, which has never been repealed, and 
which holds good to-day. 

Equipages in “ The Ring ” were required to bear, upon the door 
panels and also at the back, the owner’s coat of arms. This was a 
cruel cut at the city cockneys, and a quaint distych has it :— 


“‘Should a man bear arms but what’s his own, 
Hundreds that frequent ‘The Ring’ would have none.” 


Collations and dances on the grass never ceased their attractions, 
Ra 
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and when Price’s Lodge was put up—near the present Police Station— 
the good cheer never failed. 
“Of cheesecakes, and custards, and pigeon-pie puffs, 
With bottle-ale, cider, and such sorts of stuffs,” 
to quote William Draper’s “ Morning Walks Abroad.” 

William, like his predecessors, was a true connoisseur of feminine 
beauty, and although Mary was by no means ill-favoured, the ladies 
of the Court outvied her in piquancy and grace. Elizabeth and Anne 
Villiers—daughters of Sir Francis Villiers—and Mary Worth—were as 
gay as any at Court. They and “scores of gallant ladies in coaches, 
some singing, some laughing, and some tickling one another, and all 
of them toying with and devouring cheesecakes, marchepane, and 
China oranges, drove round and round ‘ The Ring’ ”—at least so records 
simple-minded Tom Brown in his “Amusements of the Meridian,” 


published in 1700. 
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The King married off his three favourites well. Elizabeth became 
the Countess of Orkney and Anne the wife of the favourite Bentinck, 
whilst Mary was mated with Count Zulestein. 

Good Queen Anne, like her forebears, was a right jolly sort of soul. 
Handsome and clever, she loved to be in the fashion. Her comely 
person and splendid brown hair never showed to better advantage 
than when she condescended to disport herself in “‘ The Ring.” 

Her Majesty set an excellent example by dipping her many babies 
in the pellucid~ pools. and by herself drinking refreshing draughts 
of the sparkl'ng water. It was said that rickets, St. Vitus’ dance, 
and itching in childr~n were speedily cured by resort to the wine springs ; 
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whilst, for adults, the water 
was indicated for ophthal- 
mia, obesity, and gout ! 

The collations of her 
ancestors gave place to 
sumptuous picnics, with 
Morris dancers and topical 
reciters to amuse the com- 
pany. The Queen—thirsty 
body that she was —had, 
however, a sneaking fond- 
ness for Kensington Palace, 
hard by; for there, in her 
Orangery, she could quietly 
sip her cup of tea, flavoured 
with gossip and orange- 
bitter, with her dear 
Duchess Sarah vis-d-vis. 

“‘ Embracing—gossiping 
—quarrelling ; 
Quarrelling—gossiping 
—embracing,”’ 
as the fancy took them— 
along with their cavaliers. 

Prince George did not 
like England and English 
ways ; and, indeed, he died 
a very few years after his 
Royal Consort succeeded 
to the Throne. 

When Queen Anne was 
quite- dead and _ gone, 
soldiers, and their equipage 
were encamped in the 
Park, and the officers 
messed within “ The Ring.” 
Society ladies and others 
were wont to visit the 
camp in the afternoons, 
“peep into the tents, joke 
with their occupants, and 
finish off with dishes of hot 
tea and sweet drams of 
ratafias.” 

For grosser palates 
ready to hand were booths 
and bowers within which 
thirsty souls might 
quaff :— 








The Soldiers’ 
Canteen 


in 


“ T he Ring,” 
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** Poole’s intire Butt Beer, 
Fine ales and amber.” 


Whilst high society disported itself in “ The Ring,” the middle classes 
flocked to the many tea and strawberry gardens in Bayswater—just 
beyond the Park hedges. George Morland’s “Tea Garden” was 
painted at one of those resorts, “‘ The Flora,” where, amid the bustle of 
many patrons, the warning cry of winsome serving-girls was “ ’Ware 
kettle scaldings ! ” 

Fashions changed with changing years, and if no longer “ spotted 
ladies” flaunted their diaphanous draperies in “The Ring,” the 
modistes decreed that “ to be dressed in the vogue you must undress.” 
And so the glories and the gaieties of “ The Ring ” passed away. 

Early in the nineteenth century Price’s Lodge was pulled down, 
the Stuart Spanish chestnuts and Cromwell’s iron rails were cut down 
and removed. Refreshments and merry-makings were banished, 
although, to be sure, cheesecakes, jam tarts, and syllabubs could still 
be had surreptitiously at the Cheesecake House where James’ Banquet- 
ing Hall had been, and at Cumberland Gate—now the Marble Arch. 

Gloom, dirt, and cant marked the Georgian era, and the early 
Victorian knew neither joy nor beauty. Frolic and fashions ousted 
from “ The Ring ” sought another rendezvous, and, a hundred years 
or so ago, Rotten Row was formed and people began to congregate 
near Stanhope Gate; but the joy of life was restricted and the fre- 
quenters of the Park took their pleasures sadly. 

Thank goodness we are at last shaking off the Hanoverian night- 
mare. The old “Ring” has gone—its memories remain—but the 
new “ Ring” has risen, phoenix-like, out of the cataclysms of nature, 
to revive something of the gaiety of life and unconventionality of 
manners. 

Some of the old trees still remain, whose leaves have rustled ap- 
provingly amid the billing and the cooing of thousands of loving couples 
seated beneath their shade. What stories could they tell could they 
but speak ! 





By Parrick Vaux 
Author of “ Thews of England,” “ The Shock of Baitle,”’ Sc. 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


=v-]NEMY bearing down.” 

| At the hail the few staff officers in the 
senior flagship’s charthouse scurried out on to 
the bridge. But Lieutenant Cruthers remained 
behind for a few seconds, hidden by the curtains 


ct yeast) screening the doorway. 

eon Hurriedly he thrust his hand into his breast- 
ue “J pocket, and took out Isobel’s letter. He knew it 
would be for the last time. Destiny was now calling both fleets to 
account. 

“Your answer, Elliot—I cannot give it yet. You know what 
father is. If you are but once mentioned in the despatches, 
ah, how easier everything becomes. You know I never forget 
you, and father knows that, too. I often wonder what possessed 
you to go in for the Navy. Your nerves were ‘ jumpy’ enough when 
you were a small boy. Oh, I remember everything about you, and 
wonder if you ever 

** Enemy in line ahead. Twelve vessels.” The voice from the 
fore sighting-top rang down husky with excitement. 

Shoving the letter back, next his heart, the lieutenant sprang out 
on to the New Fersey’s broad bridge. His eye rested for an instant 
on the Commander-in-Chief, standing a few feet apart from his staff, 
away down to starboard. Lean, wiry, with high-sloping shoulders 
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and erect figure, Admiral Odham, binoculars at his eyes, was staring 
intently at the Japanese. 

“Damn him!” Cruthers inwardly raged. “ He has never given 
me a chance of getting into the despatches. He has always turned 
me down.” Yet Cruthers knew the Admiral was just—ay, just as he 
was stern and inflexible. : 

Again the fore sighting-top hailed the Bridge urgently. The 
lieutenant turned to examine the enemy. 

In the grey light of that early October afternoon, they were rapidly 
growing fuller to the eye, across the waters of the North Pacific. The 
smoke from their older battleships trailed down-wind, pennants of 
destruction. 

“Yes! Twelve in number. Keeping on in line ahead, see,” 
grunted the Commander-in-Chief to his Flag-Lieutenant, who had 
approached him. “Like ours, too—most of their heavy units old ones. 
Where the deuce are their cruisers? Our scouts’ll pick them up all 
right. Schutts,this is the knock-out for the Command of the Sea.” 

Admiral Odham looked past the New Fersey’s main-mast with its 
slanting halyards and wireless gear, past the three spueing smokestacks, 
and down his battle line. Grim and unfaltering, his great vessels in 
column ahead were planing through the heavy swell. His glance came 
back to the few officers now on the bridge beside him. A look of satis- 
faction, savage, exulting, fled over his face; they were his perfected 
instruments. The next instant, when he regarded Lieutenant Cruthers, 
the expression in his steely-grey eyes became harsh and penetrating. 
They were charged with authority—merciless, all-demanding. 

As a mark is set up not to be missed, so was Admiral Odham’s 
standard of fitness—of manhood, too. 

“‘ Observation duties as before, Lieutenant Cruthers,” he decreed 
curtly. “ Much- depends on you, you understand... . Enemy 
still in line ahead, Schutts? Very good. Fleet signal number ten. 
Second Division, fifteen knots. No, Schutts, no! There can be no 
hanging off till Admiral Southerland and the Second Squadron come 
up. We go into it now.” 

Instinctively, Lieutenant Cruthers squared his shoulders. Yes ! 
This was the knock-out for the Command of the Pacific; and the Oriental 
supremacy thereon meant capture of the Philippines and Hawaiian 
Groups ; above all, the invasion along the Pacific Slope, and the be- 
ginning of a long and bloody struggle on the sacred soil of the States 
themselves. Throughout the many months of naval warfare and attacks 
on American possessions overseas, the stubborn prowess of both belli- 
gerents had resulted in nugatory victories and drawn engagements much 
impairing their strengths. : 

The reserve battle-lines of both nations were at last confronting 
each other. Shipbuilding yards, arsenals, and factories, were straining 
day in and night out to furnish reinforcements and stores. 

At that very hour on October, 191-, countless men and women were 
lying awake from Seattle to Boston, tormented by dread alarms and 
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unrest. There was but one prayer on the lips of millions, East and 
West. The answer was now forthcoming. 

But it was as Destiny decreed, not man. 

On board the senior flagship, Lieutenant Cruthers looked astern. 
The next in line, the Virginia, showed no signs of human activity ; 
only two officers were visible, lingering on her bridge before retiring 
to the fighting position. Like automatic leviathans, the units of the 
U.S.A. Pacific Fleet, First Squadron, were swiftly assuming battle 
formation, each vessel moving into station as if to the shifting of a lever. 
Forthwith, the van division stood four points to starboard at seventeen 
knots, and the rear, Vermont, junior flagship, Second Division, six 
points to port at fifteen knots. 

The concussions of the New Fersey’s 12-inch fore turret guns smote 
the air, and instantly the enemy’s leading unit replied. Her shells 
crashed against the face of the American’s forward superstructure 
and swept the boat deck. 

“Most admirable shooting,” observed the Admiral, coolly. ‘“ Soon 
be hot, very hot! . . . To our posts, to our posts ! ” 

The Shimosi projectiles, bursting low overhead and driving 
downward and outward with terrific force, were crumbling and blasting 
everything not protected by armour. 

“‘ By God, we’re into the middle of it now, Cruthers!” shouted 
the Flag-Lieutenant as he scurried to reach the.safety of the conning 
tower. And Cruthers nodded emphatically. 

Glancing at the Admiral, he noted he was intently eyeing his lines 
as if gauging each thundering unit. His lips were nipped together, 
and nostrils slightly distended as if inhaling to the full the awful breath 
of war. With steady, narrowed eyes he gazed, his breathing regular 
and unconcerned. as any sleeping infant’s. Self-controlled as he was 
self-contained, Odham was a fit Captain of Hostilities. 

Away to port, Rear-Admiral Rubinkam and the Second Division 
were standing north-23-west. His after-turret guns were also thundering 
out as each of the units drew away from the first division hitherto 
masking them. 

Would the enemy be crushed between the two divisions, or, standing 
away, envelope each in turn and annihilate them ? 

Again the New fersey reeled as a gout of great shell burst against 
her port bow, wrecking it, together with the port anchor gear. Pro- 
jectiles, battering against her twin fore-turrets, drove a tornado of red- 
hot slivers across the bridge. But the Commander-in-Chief, gazing at 
the enemy, appeared oblivious to his dangers. 

“The conning-tower—the conning-tower!” cried Cruthers, im- 
petuously. ‘“‘ This is not the place for you, sir!” 

The officer’s warning rang indistinctly through the din of the guns, 
but the Admiral read the look in his eyes. He nodded assent, a little 
wry smile flitted over his lean, grey face. Slowly he turned to gain 
the fighting position, just as if showing his indifference to 
danger. 
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“The wireless to inform Southerland to conform to instructions 
B and F.” 

But a huge jet of orange fire flashed up forward, and even as Odham 
flung himself into safety between the conning-tower aperture and its 
shield, the appalling crash shattered the air of 12-inch shells exploding 
against the fore-turrets. The tremendous gush of fiery gases suffocated 
Cruthers—swept him off his feet. Falling heavily on his forehead, 
he remained motionless and insensible, chaos and death raging about 
him. 

When he came back to consciousness the engagement was raging 
fiercely, and stifling smoke was pouring up through the chasms in the 
bridge deck, in low coils and puffs as the weak air and the blasts of 
the great guns and bursting shell took it. Some wreckage of the erased 
charthouse falling in a tangle across his legs had pinned him fast, but 
he found himself uninjured. Yet on showers of metal splinters, broken 
woodwork, and other débris spurting up through the gaps near by, 
helplessness, acquiescence in his fate, swept into him. But the next 
instant he was desperately wriggling to free himself. 

In his struggles the splintered woodwork tore and lacerated his 
limbs, but he was unconscious of any pain. Crawling on his hands 
and knees, for his head was swimming, he reached the starboard ladder, 
and not knowing it was shot away, fell in a heap on the deck beneath. 
With difficulty he got upon his feet, and reeled amidships. 

“By God, haven’t we been having an hour of rare hot stuff, 
Cruthers !” yelled a bareheaded officer who was assisting some blue- 
jackets in the casemate near by to bring their disabled quick-firer into 
action again. “ But you look all right!” 

The lieutenant gave a wave of his hand in reply. 

Fire squads were busy tackling the burning wreckage, but he did 
not see them. “ You look all right!” The words suddenly burned 
into his brain. They hurled a monstrous stigma at his manhood. For 
one hour he had done nothing, while comrades had lived and died— 


that one glorious hour. 
It came precipitately to him—he had lost Isobel and his future 


career as well. 

Then, of a sudden, all thoughts of self were lost, all hopes and fears. 
Out of the hatchway giving into the battery from the lower deck stag- 
gered a wireless-room messenger, his right hand pressed tight on the 
wound in his chest. As he stepped off the ladder he fell forward, 
then endeavoured in vain to recover himself. 

“ Southerland to the Commander-in-Chief,” he groaned, holding 
out the wireless slip to the lieutenant. “ All communications with the 
conning-tower broken down. Quick ... the Admiral. . .” 

In a fever of surmise, the lieutenant grabbed the codeslip out of 
his hand, and leaped forward. 

In the open, where the air was deafening and alive with whistling 
projectiles, the First Division of the U.S.A. fleet was still holding parallel 
with the enemy; but the Orientals, 7,400 yards away, were forcing it 
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to incline with it to the southward to prevent its van being crossed 
by them. Of Rubinkam’s reduced formation, agaiz falling into line 
with the First Division, the 4/abama, rearmost unit, had fallen helplessly 
away to starboard, out of control and under the guns of the enemy— 


a mere mis -shapen hulk 
she was now; her amid- 
ships hidden by the smoke 
of fires, and her body for- 
ward crunched and blasted 
into jagged outlines. In 
time, the fires were to 
reach her magazines. Of 
her total crew fifteen were 
saved. 

But the enemy’s bat- 
tered hulls, their crumpled 
upper works, and irregular 
formation—for the Hizen 
was listing steep to port 
and in difficulties, the 
Iwami, surging erratically 
along, her stern literally 
opened up to the waterline 
into twisted masses of 
scrap iron — Lieutenant 
Cruthers did not mark 
through the gaps in the 
Flagship’s battery. 

Bloodstained, horribly 
splashed, with wounded 
men pinned to the deck by 
smouldering wreckage— 
the smoke- filled battery 
was the very nightmare 
of horrors. Even as he 
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“ CRUTHERS,”’ 


looked, its fire squad were cut down by a shower of slivers from a 
missile smashing into the wrecked 6-inch gun casemate; and lay 
there, a ghastly, writhing heap, the water still squirting from their 


hoses. 


In the height of his excitement and self-concentration when on 
the bridge he had been insensible to the awfulness of it all. 
he realised the grinding of the Mills of War. 

On the New Fersey, as nearest vessel, had fallen the brunt of the 


enemy’s fire. 


But now 


She was now standing to starboard out of the battle-line, her hull 
battered and broken out of shape, her amidships smokestack wrecked, 
and the toppling after one held only by a single guy. ‘Down her shat- 


tered sides the water was foaming and spurting, now ruddy, now clear, 
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and all available hands were frantically swinging out collision mats over 
the fissures on her waterline. 

Even as Cruthers gained the deck, a 12-inch shell blew out the 
foot of the forward funnel, and it collapsed with a stunning crash of 
falling iron on both bridge and conning-tower. The air was thick with 
wreckage and smoke. 

“The Admiral!” Cruthers jerked out despairingly. “My God, 
the Admiral ! ” 

Under the red-hot metal of the smokestack the smouldering bridge- 
works and superstructure were bursting into flames, and smoke and 
fire wreathed themselves around the conning tower. The Flagship, 
blinded and helpless, lounged to port, then to starboard, then stood 
ahead, pelted by the concentrated fire of the enemy’s van. The fore 
parts of her seemed wholly enveloped in the flame and smoke of ex- 
ploding shells. Around her, the sea boiled, throwing up great pillars of 
water where the projectiles fell short. 

“Look at ’em!... . Look at ’em!” cried one of the signal 
staff, standing grim and outwardly calm behind the disabled port 
turret forward, near the Lieutenant. ‘“‘ By God, they’ll be crossin’ us ! 
An’ jus’ see our line comin’ up astarn of us, too... .” 

Cruthers flashed a look ahead, trying to pierce the battle reek. 
Splinters lacerated his left elbow. Something struck his left leg, and 
it began to bleed heavily. But he was heedless. 

Apprehensions of defeat—annihilation, not of the enemy, but the 
Flag—had swept into him. 

The enemy were about to pass athwart the first squadron, for the 
battle-line, thinking the senior flagship was again under control, had 
followed in her wake. Under the weight of fire from the enemy’s grouped , 
broadsides, the units of the first U.S.A. Squadron would be speedily 
crushed into sinking hulks. 

Cruthers shouted the news for the after conning-tower into the ear 
of a signal-man, and gave him also the wireless message. Then he 
dashed towards the broken ladder, leading to the superstructure deck 
and fighting position. 

A series of shells landed on the top of the disabled 8-inch upper 
turret forward ; and an officer who had been attempting to rescue the 
conning-tower victims fell backwards on the broken deck, dead while 
the two bluejackets following him collapsed into a heap. 

Crimson and yellow fires, dazzling, obliterating everything for the 
moment, so overpowering their intensity—a blast of acrid, scorching 
fumes—and a storm of slivers screeched past as a shell exploded short 
in the air above. Yet Cruthers had swung himself up on the super- 
structure deck. 

Bending low, he reeled over its splintered face, choked with smoke 
and singed by the flames. The smokestack débris, jammed in between 
the conning-tower shield and its opening, he frantically tugged aside, 
and the edges of broken metal seared and cut upon his hands and face. 
Gasping and almost blinded he forced his way inside. 
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In the murk obscuring the cramped interior he hardly recognised 
the huddled bodies there. Beside the wheel he found two dead, the 
chief quarter-master and the Flag-Lieutenant, the latter still gripping 
the spokes. Between them and the hashed human things lying along- 
side the destroyed range-finder he got the Commander-in-Chief. 

Odham was lying face-down, and still stunned, his grey hair clotted 
with blood. The upper part of his uniform was ripped and ‘torn into 
rags with the fragments of metal driven in, through the sight-slits. 

Sight of the familiar face pierced Cruthers in a dagger-thrust of 
agony. Taking the Admiral under his shoulders, the Lieutenant 
dragged him across the intervening bodies towards the opening. Missiles 
struck the tower with stunning impact. The great ship staggered under 
the blows lodged home on her fore parts. Though shaken by the cyclopic 
concussions, Cruthers stumbled outside, trailing the Commander-in 
Chief after him. He was invincible in his heroic resolution. 

It was with difficulty he managed to keep his footing. A shell 
fizzed out near by, and in the tremendous gush of stifling gases he lost 
his balance, and fell sidelong, the officer with him, on to the main deck. 
But eager arms succoured them. 

Now already to the southward the guns of Southerland’s squadron 
were, opening out in long, rolling peals upon the enemy, as he came up 
at full speed across their T. Effectively the gallant Admiral with his 
five battleships completed the enveloping tactics, towards the culmina- 
tion of which Admiral Odham had so audaciously sacrificed his van. 

* * * * * 

“Yes, we have given them their coup-de-grace,” remarked the 
Commander-in-Chief, some hours later, on endorsing the first wireless 
despatch for detailed transmission to Bremerton for Washington. + 

* | thank God, Cruthers, I am alive—and not like poor Rubinkam. 
Yet, but for you, I’d have been a dead man; the smoke would have 
suffocated me in the next few seconds. By-the-bye, Cruthers, would 
you kindly write home letting them know I am safe and sound? They 
will quite understand,—there, I think you do, too. Your rescue of me 
will be mentioned in the next despatch. Most exceptional grit, even 
for a U:S. officer! I am proud of you, Cruthers.” 

With a suspicious gulp, Lieutenant Cruthers saluted the Great 
Man—“ her father.” 
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ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


By O. Henry 
fEJNE thousand dollars,” repeated Lawyer Tolman, 


solemnly and severely, “ and here is the money.” 

Young Gillian gave a decidedly amused laugh 
as he fingered the thin package of new fifty-dollar 
notes. 

“It’s such a confoundedly awkward amount,” 
he explained genially to the lawyer. “If it had 
been ten thousand a fellow might wind up with 

a lot of fireworks and do himself credit. Even fifty dollars-would have 
been less trouble.” 

“You heard the reading of your uncle’s will,” continued Lawyer 
Tolman, professedly dry in his tones. “I do not know if you paid 
much attention to its details. I must remind you of one. You are 
required to tender to us-an account of the manner of expenditure of 
this $1,000 as soon as you have disposed of it. This will stipulates that. 
I trust that you will so far comply with the late Mr. Gillian’s wishes.” 

“You may depend upon it,” said the young man politely, “ in 
spite of the extra expense it will entail. I may have to engage a secretary. 
I was never good at accounts.” 

Gillian went to his club. There he hunted out one whom he called 
Old Bryson. 

Old Bryson was calm and forty and sequestered. He was in a 
corner reading a book, and when he saw Gillian approaching he sighed, 
laid down his book and took off his glasses. 

“Old Bryson, wake up,” said Gillian. “ I’ve a funny story to tell 
you.” 

“I wish you would tell it to some one in the billiard room,” said 
old Bryson. ‘“ You know how I hate your stories.” 

“ This is a better one than usual,” said Gillian, rolling a cigarette ; 
“and I’m going to tell it to you. It’s too sad and funny to go with 
the rattling of billiard balls. I’ve just come from my late uncle’s firm 
of legal corsairs. He leaves me an even thousand dollars. Now, what 
can a man possibly do with a thousand dollars ? ” 

*T thought,” said Old Bryson, showing as much interest as a bee 
shows in a vinegar cruet, “that the late Septimus Gillian was worth 
something like half a million.” 

“He was,” assented Gillian, joyously, “and that’s where the 
joke comes in. He’s left his whole cargo of doubloons to a microbe. 
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That is, part of it goes to the man who invents a new bacillus and the 
rest to establish a hospital for doing away with it again. There are one 
or two trifling bequests on the side. The butler and the housekeeper 
get a seal ring and $10 each. His nephew gets $1,000.” 

*'You’ve always had plenty of money to spend,” observed Old Bryson. 

“Tons,” said Gillian. “Uncle was the fairy godmother as far 
as allowance was concerned.” 

*“ Any other heirs ?” asked Old Bryson. 

“None.” Gillian frowned at his cigarette and kicked the up- 
holstered leather of a divan uneasily. “There is a Miss Hayden, a 
ward of my uncle, who lived in his house. She’s a quiet thing—musical 
—the daughter of somebody who was unlucky enough to be his friend. 
I forgot to say that she was in on the seal ring and $10 joke, too. I 
wish I had been. Then I could have had two bottles of brut, tipped 
the waiter with the ring and had the whole business off my hands. 
Don’t be superior and insulting, Old Bryson—tell me what a fellow 
can do with a thousand dollars.” 

Old Bryson rubbed his glasses and smiled. And when Old Bryson 
smiled, Gillian knew that he intended to be more offensive than ever. 

** A thousand dollars,” he said, “‘ means much or little. One man 
may buy a happy home with it and laugh at Rockefeller. Another could 
send his wife South with it and save her life. A thousand dollars would 
buy pure milk for one hundred babies during June, July, and August 
and save fifty of their lives. You could count upon a half-hour’s diver- 
sion with it at faro in one of the fortified art galleries. It would furnish 
an education to an ambitious boy. I am told that a genuine Corot 
was secured for that amount in an auction room yesterday. You 
could move to a New Hampshire town and live respectably two years 
on it. You could rent Madison Square Garden for one evening with 
it, and lecture your audience, if you should have one, on the precarious- 
ness of the profession of heir presumptive.” 

“ People might like you, Old Bryson,” said Gillian, always unruffled, 
“if you wouldn’t moralise. I asked you to tell me what I could do 
with a thousand dollars.” 

“You?” said Bryson, with a gentle laugh. ‘“ Why, Bobby 
Gillian, there’s only one logical thing you could do. You can go buy 
Miss Lotta Lauriere a.diamond pendant with the money, and then take 
yourself off to Idaho and inflict your presence upon a ranch. I advise 
a sheep ranch, as I have a particular dislike for sheep.” 

“Thanks,” said Gillian, rising, “I thought I could depend upon 
you, Old Bryson. You’ve hit on the very scheme. I wanted to chuck 
the money in a lump, for I’ve to turn in an account for it, and I hate 
itemizing.” 

Gillian phoned for a cab and said to the driver : 

“ The stage entrance of the Columbine Theatre.” 

Miss Lotta Lauriere was assisting nature with a powder puff, 
almost ready for her call at a crowded matinée, when her dresser men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Gillian. 
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“‘ Let it in,” said Miss Lauriere. ‘‘ Now, what is it, Bobby ? I’m 
going on in two minutes.” 

“‘ Rabbit-foot your right ear a little,” suggested Gillian, critically. 
“ That’s better. It won’t take two minutes forme. What do you say 
to a little thing in the pendant line? I can stand three ciphers with a 
figure one in front of ’em.” 

“Oh, just as you say,” carolled Miss Lauriere. “My right glove, 
Adams. Say, Bobby, did you see that necklace Della Stacy had on 
the other night? Twenty-two hundred dollars it cost at Tiffany’s. 
But, of course—pull my sash a little to the left, Adams.” 

“‘ Miss Lauriere for the opening chorus ! ” cried the call boy without. 

Gillian strolled out to where his cab was waiting. 

“What would you do with a thousand dollars if you had it ?” he 
asked the driver. 

“Open a s’loon,” said the abby, promptly and huskily. “I know 
a place I could take money in with both hands. It’s a four-story brick 
on a corner. I’ve got it figured out. Second story—Chinks and chop 
suey; third floor—manicures and foreign missions; fourth floor—pool- 
room. If you was thinking of putting up the ca é 

“Oh, no,” said Gillian, “I merely asked from curiosity. I take 
you by the hour. Drive till I tell you to stop.” 

Eight blocks down Broadway Gillian poked up the trap with his 
cane and got out. A blind man sat upon a stool on the sidewalk selling 
pencils. Gillian went out and stood before him. . 

“‘ Excuse me,” he said, “ but would you mind telling me what you 
would do if you had a thousand dollars ? ” 

“You got out of that cab that just drove up, didn’t you?” asked 
the blind man. 

“I did,” said Gillian. 

“IT guess you are all right,” said the pencil dealer, “to ride in a 
cab by daylight. Take a look at that, if you like.” 

He drew a small book from his coat pocket and held it out. Gillian 
opened it and saw that it was a bank deposit book. It showed a 
balance of $1,785 to the blind man’s credit. 

Gillian returned the book and got into the cab. 

“I forgot something,” he said. You may drive to the law offices 
of Tolman & Sharp, at Broadway.” 

Lawyer Tolman looked at him hostilely and inquiringly through 
his gold-rimmed glasses. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Gillian cheerfully, “ but may I ask 
you a question? It is not an impertinent one, I hope. Was Miss 
Hayden left anything by my uncle’s will besides the ring and the $10?” 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Tolman. 

“[ thank you very much, sir,” said Gillian, and out he went to his 
cab. He gave the driver the address of his late uncle’s home. 

Miss Hayden was writing letters in the library. She was small 
and slender and clothed in black. But you would have noticed her eyes. 
Gillian drifted in with his air of regarding the world as inconsequent. 
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“I’ve just come from old Tolman’s,” he explained. “ They’ve 
found a”’—Gillian searched his memory fora legal term—“ they found 
an amendment or a postscript or something tothe will. It seemed that 
the old boy loosened up a little on second thoughts and willed you a 
thousand dollars. I was driving up this way and Tolman asked me to 
ring you the money. Here it is. You’d better count it to see if it’s 
ight.” Gillian laid the money beside her hand on the desk. 

Miss Hayden turned white. “Oh!” she said, and again “Oh!” 

Gillian half turned and looked out of the window. 

‘I suppose, of course,” he said, in a low voice, “ that you know I 
love you.” 

“TI am sorry,” said Miss Hayden, taking up her money. 

“ There is no use ?” asked Gillian, almost lightheartedly. 

“I am sorry,” she said again. 

“May I write a note?” asked Gillian, with a smile. He seated 
himself at the big library table. She supplied him with paper and pen, 
and then went back to her secretaire. 

Gillian made out his account of his expenditure of the thousand 
dollars in these words : 

“Paid by the black sheep, Robert Gillian, $1,000 on account of 
the eternal happiness owed by heaven to the best and dearest woman 
on earth.” 

Gillian slipped his writing into an envelope, bowed, and went his 

way. 
His cab stopped again at the offices of Tolman & Sharp. 
“T have expended the thousand dollars,” he said, cheerily, to Tolman 
of the gold glasses, “and I have come to render an account of it, as 
agreed, There is quite a feeling of summer in the air—do you not 
think so, Mr. Tolman?” He tossed a white envelope on the lawyer’s 
table. ‘* You will find there a memorandum, sir, of the modus operandi 
of the vanishing of the dollars.” 

Without touching the envelope, Mr. Tolman went to a door and 
called his partner, Sharp. Together they explored the caverns of an 
immense safe. Forth they dragged as trophy of their search a big 
envelope sealed with wax. This they forcibly invaded, and wagged 
their venerable heads together over its contents. Then Tolman became 
spokesman. 

“Mr. Gillian,” he said, formally, “ there was a codicil to your uncle’s 
will. It was entrusted to us*privately, with instructions that it be not 
opened until you had furnished us with a full account of your handling 
of the $1,000 bequest in the will. As you have fulfilled the conditions 
my partner and I ‘have read the codicil. I do not wish to encumber 
your understanding with its legal phraseology, but I will acquaint you 
with the spirit of its contents. 

“In the event that your disposition of the $1,000 demonstrates 
that you possess any of the qualifications that deserve reward, much 
benefit will accrue to you. Mr. Sharp and I are named as the judges, 
and I assure you that we will do our duty strictly according to justice 
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—with liberality. We are not at all unfavorably disposed toward you, 
Mr. Gillian. But let us return to the letter of the codicil. If your 
disposal of the money in question has been prudent, wise, or unselfish, 
it is in our power to hand you over bonds to the value of $50,000, which 
have been placed in our hands for that purpose. But if—as our client, 
the late Mr. Gillian, explicitly provides—you have used this money as 
you have used money in the past—I quote the late Mr. Gillian—in 
reprehensible dissipation among disreputable associates—the $50,000 
is to be paid to Miriam Hayden, ward of the late Mr. Gillian, without 
‘ delay. Now, Mr. Gillian, Mr. Sharp and I will examine your account 
in regard to the $1,000. You submit it in writing, I believe. I hope 
you will repose confidence in our decision.” 

Mr. Tolman reached for the envelope. Gillian was a little quicker 
in taking it up. He tore the account and its cover leisurely into strips 
and dropped them into his pocket. 

“It’s all right,” he said, smilingly. “There isn’t a bit of need to 
bother you with this. I don’t suppose you’d understand these itemised 
bets, anyway. I lost the thousand dollars on the races. Good-day 
to you, gentlemen.” 

Tolman & Sharp shook their heads mournfully at each other when 
Gillian left, for they heard him whistling gaily in the hallway as he 
waited for the elevator. 
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SA EesjOW although my nominal headquarters all this 
gz:| time was Mandalay, I was really-as much out of 

it as in it. For apart from the many little 
expeditions that I personally conducted, my 


command, after a while, became so extensive 

as to reach to Bhamo, our then most northerly 

a { post on the Irrawaddy; and to Shwebo and Katha 

piieMJ on the west or right bank of that river. As I have 

st of my travelling about in this country was by water; I 

would here mention a curious little fact. I found that the steamer 

told off for my special use, was oddly enough called the “ George,” 

and was one of the identical Yarrow boats for which I had cyphered the 

order when up the Nile in 1885. Which, when Mr. Gladstone cancelled 

his order for an advance that autumn on Khartum, had been sent to 
Burma. 

I shall never forget my first visit to Bhamo; for I found the walls 
of that infamously selected fort manned by British soldiers, perambu- 
lating every inch of its perimeter with fixed bayonets. My first 
impression was that the gallant Commandant was rehearsing some 
elaborate scheme for the defence of the place ; but to my utter astonish- 
ment I learned that that was the normal state of affairs. That b 
day, as well as by night, the walls were thus kept bristling with glittering 
steel; ever ready.for an onslaught from those terrible Chinese “ Black 
Flags.” A chimerical enemy, which to my certain knowledge had never 
been within a hundred miles of Bhamo,—if, which I very much doubt— 
it ever had had any existence at all. 

Much, I think, to the comfort and well-being of the British troops 
of the garrison, I put an immediate stop to that panic-stricken state 
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of affairs; and without any of the disastrous results so dreaded by 
my over-careful (may I say), timid subordinate. I would similarly 
have considerably reduced the British guards and sentries in Mandalay, 
had I had the power to do so. I was always being told that I was 
reckless ; and have had that trite old adage about prevention being 
better than cure thrust down my throat ad nauseam. I admit, of course, 
the soundness of the platitude, but I cannot admit the relevancy of the 
caution to myself. 

It was the nervous alarmist—not I, who was really reckless. I 
saved my men because I could see no need for exposing them to the 
fierce heat of a midday, Indian sun, on the ramparts of the Bhamo 
fort. And the immunity from attacks of any kind upon that fort, 
after I had ordered the withdrawal of all its European sentries by day, 
and nearly all by night, proved, I maintain, that my action was sound. 
I was careful of the health of the men, of whose strength and health 
the gallant Colonel-on-the-Staff was, in my opinion, not a little 
regardless. 

Moreover, civilians naturally like to feel as secure as they can 
possibly be made by military guards and sentries. And it is no con- 
cern of theirs to ensure that soldiers have as great an immunity from 
the fatigues and hardships of guard duties as safety to themselves 
and others will permit. The Civil Officer informs the Military Officer 


of all the disquieting rumours and reports he receives; and may even 


go so far as to suggest the advisability of doubling military guards 
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Reminiscences of Burma 


and sentinels. It is then 
the soldier’s duty to weigh 
carefully the amount of 
consideration he is to 
give to such reports and 
rumours; and how he can 
best deal with such con- 
stantly recurring demands 
upon his resources with- 
out undermining the 
physical health and f 
strength, and mental 
equilibrium of his men. 
No man is fit to command 
soldiers who does not at 
all times, and under all 
circumstances, give the 
most careful considera- 
uf 
tions to both these factors 
in a soldier’s constitution. 
If a soldier ever finds 
that his officer is devoid 
of such regard for his 
mental! and physical en- 
durance, then good-bye A Burmese Housewife 
to that confidence in his 
officer which is the main- 
spring of the Military 
Watch. : 
Many, I am aware, who do not know him, think that the British 
soldier is an unthinking machine to be set in motion by a mere turning 
of the wheel. Military discipline makes him all that, but those who 
really know him, and who have worked in unison with him, know that 
he is also a reasoning being, who hates, above all things, to be subjected 
to tomfoolery. He is a willing machine, that will go night after night 
into the Crimean trenches, his feet ankle deep in mud and slush, and 
unmurmuringly lay down his life for his Queen and country, because his 
officer does so with him, and because he feels that it is necessary and 
consequently his duty. But give him unnecessary work, or senseless 
drills, and you will soon find that you have a discontented shirk instead 
of the willing machine. Punch once cartooned this very forcibly in a scene 
at Aldershot—where one soldier who is sitting outside his hut cleaning 
his accoutrements, asks his comrade on his way back from parade, 
what sort of day he had been having, and is told, “ Oh, the same old 
rot. Right half turn—Left half turn. Take the beggar’s name down! ” 
And I am confident that all those shirks of yclept “ Good-old days ” 
were made so by their selfish, thoughtless, ignorant officers. Again 
there is another aspect in which to regard this necessary care for thos 
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who are working with us, and that is the practical—if not selfish light. 
We naturally want to get as much out of our fellow labourers as we 
possibly can, and that is best secured by not over-taxing their strength, 
and by seeing that they are fed, clothed and housed as well as we can 
possibly provide for them. Bearing in mind that every man knocked 
over by illness, over-work, or neglect, is not merely one less for work, 
but one more to be hospitaled, and carried when on the move. 

It is a delightful trip up from Mandalay to Bhamo by river. Bhamo 
is a very thriving town, and its streets and bazaars are thronged with 
Chinese, Kachins, and Shans, as well as Burmans of all sorts and con- 
ditions. I remember during my first visit having had a certain tree 
pointed out to me, beneath which a very unique little form of trade 
was briskly carried on. The Burman, being a buddhist, is not, of course, 
supposed to take animal life, or to sell his animal to be butchered. 
John Chinaman muchly loves the flesh of the pig. And swine abound 
in, and all around Bhamo, but how was poor John to get his pork? 
The Gnats are said to have solved the problem, and the solution was 
thus given tome. By some mysterious “ bundobust ”* John Chinaman 


frequently found a nice young suckling tied to this propitious tree. 
“To the pig when roasted 
He still has a keen eye, 
And oft has he boasted, 
In tempore veni.” 


* Arrangement. 
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The poor Kachin, alas, when he came to remove his pig, which he 
had accidentally tied up there whilst doing his marketing, invariably 
found the pig on est, whilst in a hole in the tree he invariably found 
a nice bright silver coin, or two. And this strange coincidence, I was 
assured, was of almost daily occurrence, and yet had never been satis- 
factorily explained! This confiding form of merchandise reminds one 
of the Veddas of Ceylon who used to bring in the produce of their skill 
by day with bow and arrow, and stealthily deposit it by night in front 
of the Village Whiteley’s doors, confidently returning the following night 
to remove what the village Whiteley had left for them as fair barter. 

I had one very interesting little expedition from Bhamo, against 
a truculent Bantam-Cock, who reigned Cock of the Walk not more 
than forty or fifty miles from Bhamo, and who had been crowing defiance 
at us ever since we occupied that place. This “ Sawbwa,” or King of 
the Ponkhan plateau, had successfully repulsed two previous expedi- 
tions that had been sent to invade his highland stronghold. And I 
well remember how forcibly it was impressed upon me before starting 
in command of this third army of invasion, that I was on no account ~ 
to return without occupying Ponkhan, and effectually clipping the 
wings of the Bantam-Cock. My response was brief, and to the effect 
that my carcase, mortally wounded, or dead, might be carried back, 
but under no other circumstance would I return without having com- 
pleted my job. I forget now the exact strength of my force, but small 
as it was, I divided it into two columns, one of which I personally 
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conducted, and the other I placed under the command of a Major of 
the Rifle Brigade. I considered each of these columns quite strong 
enough to take the place unaided. Still I timed our marches with a 
view if possible to both columns~ delivering a simultaneous attack 
against the hitherto unvanquished foe. Anyone who has made such 
plans in mimic warfare will tell you how difficult it is to ensure any 
certainty of success in this nice adjustment of time and space, even 
over well-known ground. In this case we were both working over 
ground absolutely unknown to either of us, and which we could only 
reconnoitre as we moved along. I had the easier route, as to a certain 
extent I was following that pursued by my unsuccessful predecessors. 
But I had not gone far on that liné before I found the road strongly 

stockaded, and held by the enemy, so I had to diverge to the left and © 
make a new track through the jungle. I managed to do this without 
the enemy discovering my little game. And I verily believe they held 
on to their stockades in the vain belief that I had given up the attack 
as hopeless. In due course, however, they heard my fire upon the first 
of the three big villages on the plateau far above them. There had 
been but few left to hold the plateau, and they made but a poor resist- 
ance. They managed, however, to wound slightly the officer command- 
ing my mountain battery, and to kill and wound a few of my men, 
before they finally bolted, and left me to take possession of the first 
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near Bhamo 











village. The second and third were rapidly occupied in succession 
without opposition, beyond some desultory firing from the bewildered 
fugitives as they skiddadled in all directions down the wooded cliffs. 
I found the plateau a lovely one, some 3,000 or 4,000 feet above 
sea level, well watered and wooded, and commanding a glorious view 
of the surrounding country. The trees were mostly fruit trees, some 
of which were still lovely in their blossom, The houses were strongly 
built of mud, wood and stone. Like most Kachin houses they were 
long, and single storied, with a central passage running through the 
entire building, off which were partitioned little rooms. The ends of 
each had an arched verandah, on the walls of which were hung varied 
trophies of the chase. Here I fancy the family, or series of families 
occupying these long, barrack-like domiciles, assembled for meals, 
and to receive their guests. These end rooms or halls were quite clean 
and well raised above the ground; with generally a ladder for steps 
leading on to them. But the interior of the building was dark and 
smelly, and occupied by hoards of far more repellent foes to peace and 
comfort than the whole Ponkhan tribe put together. ‘We burned the 
first and second village, but retained a good deal of the third village. 
My second column did not reach us till the day after we had occupied 
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They had a real bad time of it, having had to cut their 
way through jungle repeatedly. We remained in Ponkhan for the 
best part of a week, negotiating with the Sawbwa’s emissaries. We 
finally got them to agree to all our terms, but the crest-fallen Bantam 
himself could not be induced to-come in. His ambassadors assured 
us he was afraid to do so, but that he was most anxious to accept what- 
ever terms we proposed. I have no doubt I could have forced him 
to personally “ kowtow” by letting him understand that I should 
remain on in his capital until he did so. But having obtained all 
we wanted, that delay would only have been waste of time, and hearing 
that Captain Daly, who was then Superintendent of the Northern Shan 
States, was at a large Shan village, named Namkhan, about three 
marches off, I made up my mind I would join hands with him there, 
if possible, and bring back with me Mr. Sheriff, a representative of the 
Rangoon Commercial Association, who I had been asked by the Chief 
Commissioner to give escort to, if I -possibly could. I would here 
mention that the day before I left Bhamo on this expedition, the Madras 
Commander-in-Chief, the late Sir Charles Arbuthnot, arrived there. 
He expressed very forcibly his desire to accompany me. And it was 
only by shewing him that his doing so would materially increase my 
baggage difficulties that I deprived myself of that honour. He made 


the plateau. 


over to me a great Chinese scholar (since dead), who, he said, would 
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be most useful to me, and would not hamper me in the matter of trans- 
port, as he had a Chinese servant with him who would make all his 
arrangements. He certainly did not lay much embargo on my trans- 
port, for as soon as we had started we discovered to our dismay that 
however mentally gifted our Chinese scholar might be, his regard for 
physical comforts was like the oft recurring vocative case in our Latin 
grammar—Caret. He absolutely lived like the locust; and as my 
cheery aide-de-camp remarked, however much he and his servant 
might lighten our carriage, they certainly could not tax it, for the only 
kit they had between them (possibly common property) was a diminu- 
tive looking-glass, and a hair brush! This was a veritable fact; so 
we actually had to provide him with all the necessaries of life. 

In addition to my parasitic friend I had two other civilians attached 
to this expedition. One was the regular political officer, the other 
was the representative of the Foreign Office, who had been deputed to 
our Northern Burmese Frontier to watch and report on all Chinese 
matters on that frontier. He, also, was a great master of the Chinese 
language. These civilians turned quite blue at the bare suggestion 
of my proceeding to Namkhan, assuring me that I could not do 
so without crossing Chinese territory, which might lead to grave 
political complications. Not only did they oppose my going, but 
they both respectfully declined to accompany me. Having requested 
each of them to record their protests in writing, I informed 
them I would start at 9 o’clock next morning; and accordingly at the 
fixed hour I left Ponkhan with my compact and very carefully selected 
little escort, consisting of one Section Mountain Artillery, fifty bayonets 
of the Rifle Brigade, and 100 Goorkhas from the Goorkha Military 
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Police. Our predaceous friend, who, I believe, had marched through 
China to Bhamo, thought it wise to cling on to us, We had a charming 
and most interesting two days’ march, reaching Namkhan the third 
day. The day after leaving Ponkhan, I was met by a carrier with a 
letter from my friend Daly, giving me full instructions how I was to 
reach Namkhan without trespassing upon the forbidden land. For 
a considerable portion of the way we marched along the left bank of 
a pretty stream, the right bank of which was dotted here and there 
with houses, from which the inmates, who were all either Chinese, or 
Chinese half-breds, poured out to stare at—what I fancy they had 
never seen before—the British soldier. But as for opposition of any 
kind, there was absolutely none. Nor was there any demonstration 
whatever of ill-will. The stream was quite a narrow one, so we could 
see each other distinctly, and the one unvaried facial expression of our 
opposite neighbours was one of unmistakably interested curiosity. 

I found the march quite an easy one, and as no one crossed the 
stream, we arrived at Namkhan without any mishap or unpleasantness 
of any kind, and were heartily welcomed by Captain Daly on arrival in 
his camp. 

With his usual thoughtful kindness he got up a “ gymkhana” 
for the men of my escort and his own, the day after our arrival, and a 
very enjoyable afternoon we had. We remained three days in Namkhan, 
and luckily came in for the regular weekly market whilst there. It 
interested us all greatly as the Shans of that district are altogether 
different from those we had seen in the Maymyo and other Burmese 
markets. They are much fairer in colour, and all the girls have peach- 
blossom, though slightly sun-burnt cheeks. Their dress also is much 
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more picturesque. Their frock or petticoat (it appears they only wea 
one garment of that nature) is cade of strips of varied, coloured cloth, 
or silk, above which they wear loosely cut jackets also made of silk or 
calico, but all of one colour, their turbans also are very pretty, most 
artistically wound round their glossy hair, and seemed invariably to 
harmonise in colour with the rest of their dress. Their ornaments are 
massive and handsome. I bought from a woman in the market a 
handsome pair of silver bracelets, which she took off her arms, and 
which I now use as flower vases; they are heavy, massive and beauti- 
fully moulded, yet I only paid for them their actual weight in silver, 
in rupees. After three enjoyable days at Namkhan, we fled like a 
swarm of locusts, having well nigh eaten our hospitable host out of 
house and home, and the scholarly parasite having devak the last bottle 
of beer in camp. Picking up the remainder of our force at Ponkhan 
we returned to Bhamo, and thence to Mandalay without further inci- 
dents worth recording. And I was pleased to receive from my Chief, 
as also from the Chief Commissioner of Burma, an expression -of, their 
appreciation of the success of the Expedition. 
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TO bUCIbkA. GOING TO THE MATCH 


(With many apologies) 


By Lestrz Mary Oy er 


m ELL me not, sweet, I have no thought 
Of you, to treat you so, 
When, from our peaceful tennis court 


Unto the match I go. 


True a new bat I now embrace, 
And hope that it will drive ; 
The difficulty is to place 
A bound’ry hit for five. 


Yet, this enthusiasm’s such, 
As you, dear, do deplore ; 
| I’d like lawn tennis very much, 
Lov’d I not cricket more. 











By F.E.CREENS 
ILLUSTRATED By 
FLORENCE BRISCOE 








“ING MAXIMILLIAN II. OF BANTAMIA, better 
4| known as King Max, was sitting in his study at 
the Royal Palace, when his uncle, Duke Oscar, 
entered. 
King Max threw down a book with blue- 
paper covers. 
“Hullo! Uncle,” he said, taking a cigar out 
a of his mouth. “I say, that Bill’s all rot.” 
+ “It is,” said his uncle, wearily ; and at his nephew’s commanding 
nod, sat down. 

“Yes; I haven’t studied economics for nothing. You don’t sup- 
pose I am going to pass a Bill which proposes that peasants’ houses 
shall be built on other people’s land. It is another wretched land- 
owners’ Bill.” 

“Oh, Max, you will end by becoming a Republican,” said his uncle, 
sorrowfully. 

“Don’t I assert my authority in this kingdom ?” 

“You do. You’ve insisted on reducing my allowance as well as 
your own and all the poor little orphan princesses.” 

“Very well, then; if I am King, I mean to be King.” 

“* Remember, my dear nephew, that you are only two-and-twenty.” 

“Quite so. That is really what I want to point out to you. Nearly 
all the legislation carried out in the civilised world is the work of worn- 
out old men—timid, unimaginative statesmen—and see what a mess 
every country is in—unemployment, starving children, and old paupers 
are the chronic features of all nations.” 

His uncle helped himself to one of Max’s cigars, ‘and said : “ You 
must get married, Max.” 

“* Aunt Maria has sent you here,” said the monarch, quickly. 

.. *4,° We were talking about it, dear nephew. It is essential that the 
King should be married.” 
“I know, I know!” said the King, excitedly ; and, pulling out a 
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drawer, he took from it a handful of photographs and threw them over 
upon the astonished Duke Oscar’s lap. “ Look at them!” he said. 
“All the Royal princesses of the Continent—did you ever see such 
frights, and Aunt Maria wants me to marry one of these. Never!” 
He rose and stamped his foot imperiously. 

“What about Princess .’ said his uncle, with a twinkle in his 





eye. 
** She is the only decent-looking one in the whole lot, and she is 
booked for young I have had the whole lot especially photo- 
graphed for me secretly by professional photographers in every capital 
in Europe, with strict injunctions not to touch up any of the privts, 
but to leave them all in their unvarnished and natural lack of beauty. 

“ Well, I can sympathise with you, Max; they—that is, all those 
not bred outside the Royal stud—have the advantage of us. Still, 
marry you must. After all,” he concluded, cynically, “ monogamy is 
not a rigid code with us.” 

“Bah! Who so bored as a Sultan? I want to experience the 
exhilarating pleasure which is not denied to any peasant lad of falling 
in love.” 

“What’s the objection? I have made none.” 

“If I fall in love I shall marry the woman I love,” said the young 
king with firmness. 

His uncle Oscar started. “ You don’t mean that, do you, Max, 
do you?” he said, with much astonishment. 

“1 do mean it, uncle.” 

*‘ Then the Royal Princesses will be out of it,” remarked the Duke 
Oscar, despairingly. 

* Quite,” affirmed the King, laconically. 

“It might possibly be a- member of the petite bourgeoisie?” sug- 
gested the uncle, in a tone of tearful resignation. 

“ Possibly,” answered Max, coolly. “ Personally, I should think I 
would prefer a peasant girl. King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid—as 
Burne-Jones paints her—appeals to me much more.” 

“ There will be a revolution,” said his uncle, rising angrily. 

“Qh, no, there won’t.” 

“The bourgeois and nobles will rise up against the affront to the 
nation.” 

“To their own sense of petty dignity. I am their toy, am I? 
Very well, let them. This is an agricultural country, and as I have 
fed the children and peasants, and pensioned off the aged, and am now 
going to see that every peasant is properly housed, they will fight to a 
man for me, and then what becomes of your nobles and shopkeepers ? ” 

The Duke Oscar looked at his nephew like a beaten man. “ The 
King Max may be a fanatic,” he remarked, “ but His Majesty is no 
fool.” 

* Thanks, uncle.” 
“When do you propose to start falling in love?” 
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“As soon as I can. It is Spring. Tell Sergius to pack two port- 
manteaux. I am going to be a free man for three months at least.” 

“ You are going incog. ?”’ 

“Of course. Any suggestion as to the road I should take to meet 
my love?” he asked, smilingly. 

“I suppose you will try the Republics first—the United States, 
France,” said his uncle, sarcastically. 

“The United States is hopeless. Look at the way they pounce 
on English Dukes. Besides, the United States has produced Henry 
Harland and his princesses are actually believed in! i must - — — 
marry some girl who has a contempt for crowned. heads— 
in the abstract. France is a little better than America.” ~ 

“Why not try England? Her bourgeoisie is robust and 
independent, hating all shams. There the King is but a 
figure-head.” ; 

** Great heavens, uncle! When did 
you leave off reading English history ? 

At the reign of Cromwell? You are not 
up-to-date. The average private mem- 
bers of the English middle-class simply 
adore crowned heads. You should read 
the English papers. Still, 

England produces a variety 

of types. There are the intel- 

lectual women of the upper 

classes, such as their novelist, 

George Meredith, portrays so 
admirably ; then there are the 

women of the Fabian Society 

who may be depended upon, 4 

I imagine, to value the in- % 

trinsic worth of a monarch as 

nil, or next to nothing. I 

want a mate who will act as am 

an antidote to my hereditary Y 
instincts, which, unfortunately, 

are of a despotic and mon- 

archic character.” 

“There is no doubt about | “he : 
that,” said his uncle; ruefully, —“°“ Siucesens oy xe conraasr” 
thinking of the manner in which 
King Max insisted on cutting down the Royal Household expenses t+ 
add to the Old Age Pension Fund. 

“ If that is all you want,” he continued, “‘ why not marry a Royal 
Princess > She sees no glamour in Royalty, and a strong-minded one 
would—would curb you. She is 30 accustomed to find us out with feet 
of clay. If a commoner you must have, why not try a Suffragette ? ” 
He was trying aow a bantering tone with his nephew. 
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* An English Suffragette ? It sounds like a fricassée of chicken, 
doesn’t it? Anyhow, look at these light green buds bursting out. It 
is Spring, Uncle, and I am off on my joyous quest.” 


CHAPTER II. 
CERTAIN “Mr. Sergius,” whom we know as King 


Maximillian II. of Bantamia, two months after his 
departure from his kingdom, still heart-whole, was 
seen sitting in a brilliantly-lighted Art Gallery 
off Pall Mall. The occasion was that of a social 
gathering of the “‘ Neo-Platonists.” It is much 
easier for a foreigner, especially if he is fortunate 
aS enough to have a distinguished and studious 
bearing, to 5 obtule the immediate entrée into any scientific or research 
society in London than a native-born Englishman. ‘“ Mr. Sergius,” 
with his bearing of a studious Viking, soon found that it was enough 
that he was a student from another country; no other introduction 
was necessary; and King Max, after three months’ wandering amid 
more or less conventional circles, found himself at last in an atmosphere 
congenial to him. 

A scene from Euripides’ “ Electra” had just been played and 
coffee was being handed round. There were several daintily dressed 
Beggar Maids reminiscent of Burne-Jones, who met King Cophetua’s 
eyes. One, in a simple grey satin dress with a pink rose, particularly 
claimed his attention. Yet it was not the dress nor even the pink rose 
which gave him a warm glow of satisfaction; it was her eyes and her 
brow, the silvery-grey limpid.depths and the broad sweep of the finely- 
marked brows, while around her lips played a succession of illusive 
curves indicating that though life was looked at with an intense vision 
by those luminous eyes, still comedy was visualised too. 

She moved with dignity and grace, thought Max, as she came towards 
him. Her smile was shy, yet her eyes were frank as she asked him if 
he would take some coffee. 

He rose and bowed with such dignity for so young a man that 
the girl almost felt like a Royal princess. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘“ Will you do me the honour of sitting 
by me and talking to me about England, and about your ideas ? ” 

“‘ How delightful it is to meet a foreigner!” she said, sitting down 
with an easy content. Her slight touch of shyness gave a glamour to 
her directness. 

King Max did not altogether like this. It destroyed his individua- 
lity to be lumped in with a mass of continentals. 

“TI do not feel like a foreigner—I feel quite at home.” 

“It’s jolly of you to say that. The secretary tells me that you 
are a student of sociology, Mr. Sergius.” 
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“Did you ask him, or did he volunteer the information ? ” 

“IT asked him. You struck me as lonely here,” she said, with a 
touch of maternal pity. She was twenty-two, the same age as King 
Max. 

“IT am always lonely,” he said, meditatively, half to himself. 

“Oh, I will introduce you then to heaps of people. At which 
university were you a student—Heidelberg ? ” 

“I always had private tutors. I come from a small pastoral 
country called Bantamia.” 

“ Bantamia? That’s where they have a most refreshing young 
King. Tell me about him. I was quite enthusiastic about him, but I 
suppose he is really quite mad ? ” 

King Max gave a great start. “Mad! Not at all,” he began 
indignantly, and then broke into a peal of Royal laughter. 

Several eyes turned in the direction of this outburst of boisterous 
JOYy- 

“Mad!” he exclaimed again and again as he laughed. 

She, too, laughed merrily. Her dancing lips gave-his eyes momen- 
tary glimpses of white teeth within; her rippling smile was like the 
play of the south-west wind in a field of barley. 

“TI always think,” she said, explaining, “ that when a king sets 
out to do such things as feeding the hungry and housing the shelterless 
that there must be a twist in his brain somewhere. You generally hear 
later on that such a king is suffering from some mental malady, or just 
when you are heartily pleased with him, you come against some 
forbidding trait in his character which flattens you out and crushes 
enthusiasm—something Napoleonic or Bismarckian.” 

“You are,” he said, looking at her with increasing interest, 
Republican, I suppose ? ” 

“T am in theory, but we English reformers or socialists do not 
bother about the monarchy. It is not worth powder and shot. It has 
no power here. The plutocrats govern England.” 

“T see. Kings are beneath contempt,” he remarked. She nodded 
carelessly, as she smiled. 

“In Bantamia a King counts,” he said, with dignity. 

“ You, then, are, of course, a monarchist ?” she asked him. 

“‘T am in practice but not in theory.” 

“‘ May I ask as we are total strangers and likely to remain so— 
what you do in Bantamia—I mean, for a living. I am tired of people 
who only study.” 

“ |—I—er—govern—that’s how I am supposed to earn my bread 
and cheese ; but I get it whether I work or not, unfortunately for those 
who have to pay.” : 

“Some sinecure, I suppose you_mean, attached to a Government 
office ?” 

“‘ Well—I am attached to the Diplomatic Corps.” 4 

“Oh!” said the girl, frigidly. There was silence. 

“ Anything wrong?” he asked, ina way indicative of the easy 
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feeling of comradeship which had sprung up between them. She looked 
at his frank, boyish face steadily; at his blue eyes, his fair moustache, 
his tall military figure and bearing. * 

“T am going to make a confession—you must not be angry with 
me. I have been trying to make you out. Assure me, Mr. Sergius, 
that you are not—not a detective.” 

“A detective!” 
he rose with an in- 
dignant flush on his 
fair face. 

“Sit down,” she 
commanded him. “I 
know you are not 
now ; but-you see we 
have several - foreign 
revolutionists in our 
Society, and every 
stray foreigner is 
viewed with suspicion 
at first. You do not 
look like a detective 
save for your military 
bearing,” she added 
soothingly. 

“Tell me now 
about yourself,” he 
said; “never mind 
about me.” 

“T am sorry I 
worried you—about 
myself. Let me see,” 
shesaid, thoughtfully. 
“* Sociologically ? ” 

“Well, yes,” he 
answered. S| 

“T am a member Bes SR NS “1s THIS 
of the English middle- - ~— ~ \ Se ee, 
class. I have just Tala, SERGIUS ?'” 
written a pamphlet S SS 
on the ‘ Sweated In- 
dustries.? Have you SSI |S 
seen the sights of > 
London yet? We are merely strutting on the stage here; we play 
at living. Have you gone behind the scenes and examined the lives of 
those who work in this great City.” 

“‘T have been down your Mile End Road.” 

“ A main artery—fairly clear,” she said, thoughtfully. ‘ On either 


side run innumerable channels of human flesh and blood, which 
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are drained every day to feed the insatiable maw of the West 
End.” 
“* Ah! we have no congested areas in Bantamia. The life of hard- 
ship there is spent in the sunlit, wind-swept open. Their lot is hard 
enough, though; Millet, in painting the French peasant, has painted 


the whole of the Continent; but we have no dark, fetid alleys. Are 
you, may I ask, poor?” 


“ Personally ? ” she asked him, with a smile. He nodded. 

” ro I have enough, though. I earn my living as a secretary. 
You, I should imagine, are rich ?” 

He inclined his head. “ I want to meet your thinking poor people— 


it is so difficult—they are so proud.” 

“You have not found me very difficult, have you ?” 

“But you are—you have said it—bourgeois ? ” 

“‘T am sorry,” she said, laughing. ‘“ However, my grandfather was 
a mechanic.” 

His eyes gleamed with pleasure. He was nearing Romance. 

“T am glad. You haven’t, have you, any relations living in a 
Poor House, or one who has died there ? ” 


“No; I am sorry I cannot oblige you. Are you, may I ask, making 


a literary study of me?” 


“Dear me, no; this is life to me—life/” he said, fervently. 

Here some young fellow came and claimed her. She asked Mr. 
Sergius to excuse her, and walked away to a group of men and women. 
Later on she came to bid him good-night. 

“Would it be wrong?” he said, quite frankly, “to ask a young 
lady of the middle-class to meet me in the Park to-morrow, to continue 
our conversation there.” 

“It would be very wrong,” she said, laughing, “ but as I shall be 
free at 6.30, and must be very nice to a member of a Diplomatic Corps, 
I will meet you at Hyde Park Corner.” 

He thanked her, and gave her one of his majestic bows as he shook 


her hand. 


VPEBIS AAO DREZOIBLEESABIAIK 
CHAPTER III. 
— LIVE MURRAY was crossing the end of Rotten 


Ly Row to meet Mr. Sergius when she saw an elderly 

gentleman with a white, peaked beard on horse- 

back, pull up suddenly and give Mr. Sergius a 

most profound bow. The gentleman, who re- 

mained uncovered for an unusually long period, 

looked astonished and ill at ease. Mr. Sergius 

flushed. She saw him signal autocratically to the 

mounted seatle man to proceed with his ride, not, however, before she 
caught the words, “ Your Majesty.” 
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There was something uncanny to her straightforward mind about 
this charming young member of a Diplomatic Corps. A something in- 
definite she felt that had to be fought. It was this that had influenced 
her to meet him. He smiled at her in his most friendly way as he lifted 
his soft, light felt hat to her. 

“* Well, comrade,” he said, cheerily, “ you have come.” 

Now, although it was a form of address she had been accustomed to, 
somehow, she resented it’ coming from one so distinguished-looking. 
The respectability of her mechanic grandfather stirred within her. 

“Let us go where it is quiet,” he said. 

“T like the open spaces because they are open,” she answered. 
“ Surely we can talk here—no one knows me. I am not in Society ; and 
you—you are a stranger, are you not? though you met someone you 
knew just now; who was he?” she asked, in her most direct way. 

“That was the Duke of Media.” He frowned slightly. 

“Ts he a Prince of the Blood ? ” 

“No,” he answered, abruptly. 

“ That is very queer,” she thought. 

“You said last night,” he began, rather desperately, “that you 
were not a monarchist.” 

“1 told you that monarchs did not count with us.” 

“IT am a Republican at heart,” he said, “ but I do pity any poor 
devil fated to be born a King.” 

“T would not be a Queen for anything,” she said, emphatically. 

She looked very charming as she uttered these words. Such a 
combination of gracious ease, intellect, and beauty. 

“Ah! What a Queen you would make!” he said, with sudden 
and open admiration. 

“Is this sociology, Mr. Sergius ? ” 

** Yes, it is,” he answered, without hesitation; “it concerns my 
own race intimately.” They were walking now at a great pace; both 
of them oblivious of anything else but themselves in the world. 

A kingdom was being offered to her—the thought flashed across 
her mind. ‘“ What do you mean?” she said, in a low voice. 

“IT mean that I want you to be my wife,” he said hoarsely. 

“Who are you?” She challenged him outright. 

“Tam King of Bantamia. God help me!” he uttered with a groan 

The mantle of silence fell on them. He felt that it was his funeral 
shroud gathering around him. 

“ Comrade,” she said, softly, with a touch of Our Lady of Pity in 
her voice, “I am sorry, I cannot. I do not love you sufficiently, and 
[ would be a very unhappy-Queen and make you a most unhappy King.” 

“Think of the good you might do,” he said, as his last appeal. 

“No,” she answered quietly. “ Freedom cannot be granted; it 
must be won by the people themselves. . . . And you will always 
help them . . . won’t you, my comrade?” 

She turned and rushed away among the trees. 


And the King of Bantamia returned without his Beggar Maid. 





ANNIE BRUNLELS _ 


ILLUSTRATED By 
AILSHE HArULTON WiLuAn, 


ASN’T it splendid of Tommy ?” 

Lady Mary Hardcastle had just finished the 
eager recital of some exploit of the above-named 
person, which the man beside her had listened to 

ie] absently; he only noticed her animation. Until 
, j now, she had been very different; she had eaten 
rs Mi no dinner, her colour had come and gone fitfully, 
: and she had seemed to be watching ‘the door 
almost with the manner of one who is afraid of some sudden disagreeable 
event. 

“He is coming to-night,” she concluded. 

Her grey eyes lighted up, and the little nervous hand seemed to 
steady itself. There was an excited flush upon her face and a ring of 
glad triumph in the voice. 

“What a detestable name he’s got,”’ said Lord Archeson, grumpily. 

“Who? Tommy? Oh, but you will like him.” 

“T shall detest him ! ” 

“We are going to have a glorious Bridge party this evening,” 
pronounced the clear voice of their hostess from the other end of the 
table. “ Mrs. Harry Fielding is actually playing, although 

Recalled from the glories of Tommy to present realities, the girl 
went as white as the table-cloth. 

** What is the matter, Lady Mary ? 

“‘ Nothing—nothing ; only I don’t want to play. Can’t you help 
me out ?” 

}.' She looked at him with an appealing glance, which would have 
touched a harder heart than his, even though a lesser person than Mary 
had begged the favour.. 

“Why can’t Tommy?” he could not resist en- 
quiring. 

** He won’t have arrived!” 

“When he comes you will no longer need my 
services ? ” 

“‘T shall have you both!” 

She did not make this statement with the air of an accomplished 
flirt, but rather with the supreme simplicity of her seventeen summers. 
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She was at that moment more like her old self than she had been all 
the evening ; the self who had arrived at Feversham Lodge three weeks 
ago on her very first visit. On the strength of his pleasure in her re- 
covery, Lord Archeson forgave his rival. 
“ Delightful—for us! What does your mother think of Tommy ? ” 
Lady Mary opened her big, grey eyes in surprise. 

; “What do mothers generally think 
of their sons? I don’t know that she’s 
so fearfully proud of him as I am,” she 
added. 
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* - * * 


Do you know much of that girl’s 
people ? ” he asked a friend, as the ladies 
left the room. “Do you know, for in- 
stance—Tommy ? ” 

“Rather! The scapegrace! Even 
the Duke, his father, is ashamed of him. 

It’s a queer household. The old 
man married beneath him, as we 
should call it — his solitary un- 
woftidly action of a long life, and 
almost the only respectable one 
ever recorded of him. The Duchess 
is a gem after her fashion, and 
the rivalry of influence seems con- 
spicuous in the younger genera- 
tion; it turns out bread-and- 
butter misses, as you see, and 
also persons—like Tommy.” 

* Go on,” said Lord Archeson, 
as he puffed at his cigar in a de- 
cidedly vicious manner. 

“The eldest son was a credit 
—to his mother ; the morals of 
the four daughters, now married, 

B= are pretty evenly divided. There 
& remain Tommy and Lady Mary. 
= Tommy is — well, I’ve told you. 

As to thé girl, it’s early days, and 

—good gracious, Archeson! 
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*** So TOMMY IS YOUR BROTHER. 


You’re never in love with her? ” 

One may have a kindly interest in a girl, and hate to see her thrust 
from the schoolroom into this infernal hole.” 

“You take our petty immoralities so seriously.” 

“ Apart from this,” said Lord Archeson, stiffly, “let us continue 
the history. I am interested in Lady Mary.” 

“ Well, the Duke and Duchess don’t get on too well. The Duchess’s 
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friends are poor, but eminently respectable; the Duke desired the 
children to enter his circle where poverty is unknown, and virtue certainly 
does not reign supreme, so there were constant breezes, and, finally, a 
settlement. The Duchess has her children until they are seventeen, and 
does what she can with them. She has adopted a 
queer, and, I think, scatcely practical plan ; trained 
in every virtue, her sons and daughters have never 
been told from her lips that their father is not per- 
fection. Lady Mary thinks him a type of venerable 
old age, and Tommy a hero. But the Duke introduces 
his family to society.’ 
“ And the Duchess allowed her daughter to come 
here alone ? ” 

ty Probably couldn’t help herself. I daresay she sits at home and 

prays for her,” returned the other, lightly. 
* * * * 

“So Tommy is your brother ?’ 

Lord Archeson had brought two easy chairs on-to the terrace to 
avoid the Bridge party; there was a glorious moonlight, and the air 
was quite mild. He stood finishing his cigar, perhaps because he pre- 
ferred to look down upon the girl’s changing face, and did not trouble 
to conceal his admiration. 

“And a very good sort of brother, too, I suppose ?” 

* Splendid ! ” cried the enthusiastic sister. ‘‘ People aren’t fair on 
Tommy,” she added thoughtfully. ‘“ Now at Eton—why, of course, 
boys waste their time at school, and he didn’t do so awfully well at 
college. But no one ought to care about that, when he’s Tommy. He’s 
so clever, you could trust him to get you out of any difficulty.” 

“Are you ever in difficulties, Lady Mary ? ” 

She glanced round as though the very trees were listening. 

“One,” she said, and he noticed ir. the moorlight that her eyes 
looked frightened. “ That’s why I want Tommy this evening so dread- 
fully—awfully,” she said, in her childish voice. 

“To help you out of it?” 

“Yes. You won’t tell anybody ?” 

He wished she would tell him. He would have given the world to 
help her. He was savagely jealous of Tommy ; but he had no right to 
ask, or to offer-assistance. After all, it was well that Tommy existed ; 
he could not fail to do his best for the little sister. Only the man won- 
dered vaguely, uneasily, what was wrong. 

‘Supposing he does not turn up,” he said, half to himself. 

“Who?” 

“Tommy !” 

“Oh, don’t—don’t /” she cried. “It would be dreadful for me.” 

“Couldn’t you apply to anyone else ;* for instance, myself?” 

Her face flushed crimson, and her eyes dropped before his. 

“No, oh, no/” she cried impetuously. “ Tommy is so—ingenious,” 
he added in an artificial manner. 
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“I am not stupid!” 

“Tt isn’t that. I would ask you if I could trust you, but I daren’t— 
in that way. Besides—Oh! I don’t know what I mean. Let’s go into 
the house.” 

He walked thoughtfuliy by her side. He had meant to deliver he- 
from this life, out there in the moonlight, to put the question which, 
if satisfactorily answered, would give him the right to order her back 
to the shelter of her mother’s household. Thgy could be married almost 
immediately. Lady Mary was cut out for a happy, healthy, country 
life ; she should have it. But soon—or it would be too late. 

She was too agitated, however, for him to speak now; he must 
wait till to-morrow. He bade her good-night at the conservatory door, 
strolling out into the moonlight again, and as he walked over the smooth 
grass his thoughts wandered inyoluntarily to Tommy. He had an idea 
that Tommy would not come, and then what would happen? Lady 
Mary had said that it would be dreadful, and her inflexion on the word, 
and the piteous ring in her voice, haunted him. 

Just before the party was about to break up for the night, he walked 
into the drawing-room and sought the girl. 

“I have come to say that if Tommy doesn’t turn up 

‘Oh, but he will,” she exclaimed, with a cry like a child’s voice. 
“1 will wait—my window looks on to the drive—and speak to him. 
It must be all right.” 

He knew the dog-cart had returned from the station empty, but 
did not reveal this to Lady Mary. 

Ten minutes later, the assembled guests wished each other good- 
night, and departed to their rooms. 

Lord Archeson did not go to bed. When the house was still, he 
came quietly downstairs again, and, letting himself out into the moon- 
light, waited nearly an hour for Tommy. 

Presently he crept under Lady Mary’s window. There was the 
light; she was still expecting her brother; and then a strange 
idea came to him, and he went back into the shadow to think it 
over. 

The question was whether he could possibly consider the course he 
proposed taking permissible-to one who called himself a man of honour. 
She had said it would be dreadful if she did not have someone to help 
her; she had agreed that he might answer her purpose if 
she could trust him — goodness knows she could do that. 

She was here alone, a mere schoolgirl, in uncongenial, and 
not particularly desirable surroundings, and the careless words 
of his friend, ‘‘ Perhaps her mother is sitting at home praying 
for her,” came vividly back to him. f 

He crept quietly into the house, put on his hat and top OE 
coat, fetched a little handbag from his room, and looked at \ 
himself critically in the long glass as he descended the staircase. 
cidedly he had the air of a traveller. 

Ten minutes later he was walking up the carriage drive, all the 
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bolder because his path lay in deep shadow. A man’s figure would be 
just dimly discernible to the girl who was watching. 
° Tommy ! .” 
ce Sch ! 99 
“Oh, Tommy, I’m so glad you’ve come. Stay a 
moment—it’s about the bracelet. Have you got the money 
yet, Tommy ?” 
She wanted money; that waseasy enough. Sheshould 
hav- it. 
** Sch!” he whispered again. 
* All right! Don’t speak, or come into the light, 
if you think it’s not safe. Just hold up your arm if you’ve 
got the money.” 

He complied. It was satisfactory having to deal with so unsus- 
picious a person. 

“ After receiving your letter begging me to send you money, and 
explaining that something awful would happen if I didn’t, I was down- 
right wretched. I just hated your idea that I could pick up some valu- 
able of one of the guests, and yet I was distracted about your difficulties. 
Of course, I knew you would get a cheque in less than a week, as you 
said, and then we could redeem the thing and get it returned. Still, 
I couldn’t bear it!” 

The man outside drew a long breath; he rather wanted to kill 
Tommy. 

“Tt seemed to me dishonest, although I knew you .only called it 
business. I was half off my head, and that very evening Mrs. Fielding 
dropped a bracelet. I picked it up, meaning to return it, when I thought 
of you, and somehow—Oh! I don’t know how—but half-unconsciously 
I slipped it into my pocket, and then what could I do afterwards? Are 
you listening, Tommy ? ” 

The figure of the man moved a little, and she seemed satisfied. 

“ But that twenty pounds I sent you did not come from the bracelet. 
I simply couldn’t part with the thing. I know you said you must have 
£40, but I gave you almost every penny of my own I had left. I'd have 
run home to mother before this if I’d' kept my railway fare.” 

She should soon have the railway fare. - 

“Tt is a hateful place here, anyhow,” went on the girl’s young 
voice. ‘You have to play cards for more than you can afford, and 
do lots of things I detest. A man I like most awfully ”—(Thank heaven 
for that)— got me out of Bridge to-night. Oh! I’m so glad you’ve 
come all right with the money.” 

She gave a little sob of joy, and Lord Archeson’s anger against 
Tommy grew more intense.& 

“* Now, about the bracelet. Will you take it and get it back some- 
how? You’re so clever! All right, don’t speak! Hold up your hand 
if I may get rid of the nightmare now by throwing the box out_to you.” 

She went from the window to fetch the wooden box in which she 
had securely packed the ornament. 
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“ It happens to be the second piece of jewellery Mrs. Harry Fielding 
has lost here. I told you it was a queer place. » Mrs. Montague is quite 
huffy about it, and declared yesterday that if it wasn’t found the whole 
house should be turned out to-morrow for the honour of herself and her 
visitors. Of course, she need not find it, but ’—with a little cry of 
terror—“ my nerves are just anyhow. Take it, or I shall simply leave 
< Ps wa and then your part will come out, and mother’s heart will 

e broken.” 


The man picked up the box as it fell at his feet, and turned to go. 
“ Aren’t you going to stay here? They expect you.” 
He shook his head, and then he had torun the gee 

great risk. oe 
“ They must never know I came. I'll send 

you the money,” he ventured, in a hoarse guttural 

whisper ;_ and, unmirthful though he felt, he could 

almost have laughed as the girl’s voice followed him 

in sisterly anxiety : 
“ Why, what a cold you’ve 

got, Tommy! ” 

* * * 


*“ T didn’t want to frighten 
the young people,” 
said Mrs. Montague 


at breakfast next 

morning, “but did ¢———33 
any of you hear ae 
the commotion last 
night ? There was 
a burglary.” 

“A burglary ?” 

“Lord Arche- 
son discovered it, 
and, luckily, the 
thief got nothing. 
He was a most tidy 
man, and the neat 
little parcels of silver, &c., he had made to carry off were highly amusing. 
The funny part is, not only has he left me my property, but he has 
restored Mrs. Harry Fielding’s bracelet also.” 

Lady Mary did not wince; she had faith in Tommy. 

“ Lord Archeson came down, and I suppose the man heard him and 
took fright. Anyway, he dropped something in one of my flower- 
borders. Lord Archeson stopped to pick it up, and it appears that by 
this delay he, as the thief no doubt intended, lost sight of our burglar. 
Anyway, he says he couldn’t swear to the appearance of the man.” 

Lady Mary clasped her hands tightly together. What a clever 
escape of Tommy! Had he been dragged to light, and recognised as a 
friend of the family playing a midnight joke, the appearance of the 


** “Now SAY ‘I RETURN.THAT TWENTY 
POUNDS YOU LENT ME.’ ” 
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bracelet would still have been inexplicable, and what a wonderful, if 
risky, plan of restoration he had formed ! 

“ The object was the bracelet. I suppose the man has been lurking 
about for some days, and stole it before. It was certainly foolish to 

carry it about with him, but I am very relieved that Mrs. 
| Fielding has it back.” 

“And where is our hero?” 

“He will join us at dinner. He asked for an early 
breakfast, having business of his own to execute in London 
to-day.” ; 

Lord Archeson went straight to someone who could 
give him information as to the affairs and the whereabouts 

of Tommy; then drove to his club, and sent a curt telephone message, 
sufficiently alarming to bring that gentleman to him within an hour. 

“ Sit down,” said Lord Archeson, omitting any formal preliminaries, 
“and write a letter to your sister. I will dictate it.” 

“Who the deuce . 

“Never mind, I know you. I know you're in fearful money diff- 
culties, and longing to get out of the country in safety, if only you had 
the wherewithal to take you. I know also that you had the amiable 
intention of making a thief of your little sister. I’m going to send you 
away and give you a further chance. Here is a pen; begin as you like— 
tell her a friend has made you an offer to go abroad at once. Now 
say, ‘I return that twenty pounds you lent me.’ ” 

“T haven’t got it!” 

“It won’t be the first lie you’ve told. Here -is the money ”— 
producing the notes from his pocket-book. “ Let me see the letter. 
Put in the notes—I’ll post it. You said this day week. I shall let you 
know the arrangements and you daren’t come back; I know too much 
about you.” 

On his return journey, Lord Archeson met the friend with whom 
he had discussed Lady Mary on the previous evening. 

** So we’ve both been in town to-day, Archeson ? ” 

“Yes. Dve seen Tommy.” 

* Poor Tommy! He was to have joined our party last night, but 
dined first, not wisely but too well, and couldn’t get into the railway 
Carriage.” 

“ Well, don’t tell his sister—not that she’d believe you.” 

“ She'll find him out soon enough.” 

“No, she won't; a friend has interested himself to get Tommy 
abroad, and I’m glad; a woman is the better for her ideals—so far I 
agree with the duchess.” 

* * * * * * 

“TI don’t know if I ought to have promised to marry you,” said 
Lady Mary the next day. They were sitting in a first-class railway 
carriage, whizzing through the country sixty miles_away from Mrs. 
Montague and her house-party ; he was taking her home to her mother. 

“Tm not a dit a nice girl,” she added, innocently. 














Tommy 


“You were once in a difficulty. I remember you told me, but I’d 
rather not know about it. We’ll start afresh and have no secrets in 
the future, Mary.” 

“Do you know Tommy came after all.” 

“ Really ? ” 

“He told me not to mention it to a soul, but I can’t help telling 
just you that he came as he said he would, and got me out of my dif_i- 
culty.” 

i Good fellow! That was the night of the burglary.” 

‘So it was. What a lot happened!” 

He could see (Lady Mary’s expression was artless) that she did not 
believe in the burglary ; he knew her mind was fixed upon a man standing 
in the shade of the bushes, and afterwards stealthily opening drawers 
and cupboards, making up neat bundles, and leaving a bracelet in the 
flower-beds. Well, she was right—partly ! 

‘Did you notice when you went down to find him, what a method- 
ical burglar he was? It was beautifully arranged. Mrs. Montague 
said so!” 

** Admirably ! ” 

She laughed. Despite the tragedy, which had been real enough to 
her, her hero’s ingenuity made the thing quite triumphantly funny. 

Lord Archeson saw her eyes twinkle again like they had done over 
dessert the evening her brother was to have arrived. He closed his 
own, and leaned back with a keen pang of jealousy, such as he had 
experienced on that first occasion, and once more, as he mused, he seemed 
to hear a girl’s clear voice ring out : 

“ Wasn’t it splendid of Tommy!” 
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IF I HAD NOT KNOWN HIM TO BE A CAST-IRON MISOGYNIST, I SHOULD HAVE SAID THAT HE 
WAS NOT VERY SORRY TO SEE ME.” 
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By Harold Macfarlane. 
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Vi. BEAUVAIS—SENLIS. 








SHOU have a sort of idea when you go to Beauvais—before you 
get there—that the Cathedral dominates everything, but 












f 
when you have been inthe town two minutes you promptly { 
recognise, without further ado, that first and foremost 4 
in the estimation of its inhabitants comes the memory of # 






Jeanne Hachette. You meet Jeanne everywhere about 
Beauvais. She is indeed more prevalent than was diabolo ie 
in1g07. “ At the sign of the Jeanne Hachette” is naturally 
3 
} 












the most popular flag to sail under at Beauvais and if 
“Sousa ”’—the faithless one—had happened to bear that honoured name he 
would—miserable that he is—I verily believe, have been carried shoulder high mie 
through the town and planted in the market place, in the centre of which is one 
of the statues raised in honour of Jeanne, for all to admire. 4 
If Rouen makes much of Jeanne d’Arc, Beauvais is not a whit behind with i 
Jeanne Hachette, but because the latter Jeanne in 1472 headed the women of her 
native town against, and snatched flags from, the troops of the neighbouring Burgundy “ii 
her fame has not (as did that of the Suffragette who gave the English such a lesson 4 
that they have been so afraid of the power of woman ever since that they dare not Hs 
give her a vote lest they lose all further control over her) extended far beyond the is 
scene of her labours. iH 
As tea under the trees during the previous twenty-four hours had lost some i 
of its savour, so far as the crew of the “‘ Sousa” was concerned, we five-o’clocked 44 
at a café in the grand place overlooked by Jeanne, who, judging from the look she 
gave us, did not at all Approve of the effeminacy. As a matter of fact there is nothing 
peculiarly womanly about Jeanne Hachette, and even at the annual festival held 
in her honour, sometimes in the pouring rain, judging from the picture post-cards 
current in 1907, the chief feature appears to be letting off of cannons by young girls 4 
in white dresses (not to mention speeches by officials in top hats, frock coats and i 
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scarves) and the fact that on this occasion the women are given precedence over 
the men. The shrieking sisterhood is respectfully informed that the precedence 
in question only holds good for one out of the 365 days in the year, on the other 
364 the only privilege that woman apparently enjoys in 

Beauvais is that of doing the lion’s share of the daily round 

or common task. 

On leaving Beauvais, after a spell of undulating agri- 
cultural country, the road proceeds through a glorious land Ol %. 
of woods and quaint villages of whitewashed cottages 
and especially is this the case if the trav eller, avoiding the 
pave of Clermont proceeds round by Liancourt. Of Creil, 
however, one cannot speak with enthusiasm, though on the 
night that “ Sousa” crossed the bridges spanning the Oise 
and the Chemin de Fer du Nord, even Creil possessed 
beauties of its own in addition to a hill leading from 
the town towards Senlis that taxed even the hill-climbing 
powers of my misguided car. 

And then the run to Senlis (pronounced Senlice), & 
whose final syllable when the word is spoken by a native is so long drawn out that it 
almost reaches the gates of Paris, so—Senli———— (here we are at St. Denis) ——ce. 
(Paris next stop.) A glorious road through avenues of poplars and plantations and 
then a gradual rise towards the towers of Senlis’ Notre Dame. A glorious road and 
a glorious evening with a sunset that dyed the country a ruddy brown and 
rendered the one-time Roman stronghold to stand out, listening with reflected light, 
upon a rapidly darkening background of blue sky—(interlude for a gingerbread). 

A somewhat complicated town to enter at twilight is Senlis, but the inhabit- 
ants are courteous and information is cheerfully given to the benighted motorist, 
who gladly runs her car through the archway leading into the courtyard of the 
hospitable Hotel de Cerf. 

Should you ever motor in this portion of France remember the Cerf at Senlis. 
To be addressed at that time of night, when your brain is fagged and you are just 
about as tired as you care to be, in your native tongue, is joy in itself, but how much 
greater is your satisfaction when you are cheerfully told that dinner will be ready 
as soon as you are, in place of the usual formula, “Table d’hote at 7 o’clock, 
but we will get you something in about half an hour.” 

And such a dinner. Simple, but superbly cooked, as is only to be expected 
from the kitchen of one who, but a few months before, had been chef at a “ milor’s ” 
country house at Ascot. A veritable apotheosis of cookery. 

Shall I describe this ancient inn that stands four square about its own court- 
yard, with its outside staircase and its great panelled ball room? Shut your eyes 
and imagine that you are sitting with the lamplight behind you, looking across 
the court to another dining room, also with windows wide open to the ground. 
The moon is behind a cloud but the lamps provide sufficient light for our purpose. 
Perhaps if the light was stronger you would fail to see those gallant chasseurs in 
green, with their high top boots and curly trumpets, who stand up in their stirrups 
to reach the dainty hand that the soubrette leaning from the upstairs window 
extends to them. Perhaps if the light was stronger you would not discern the 
gallant mousquetaire with the hundred button biack gaiters, the white leather 
breeches, the red, gold braided coat with skirts caught back, revealing the lining 
and black three cornered hat, who sits under yonder tree flirting with the waiting 
maid in mob cap, kerchief and panier skirt. Surely now you can picture for yourself 
the background to this setting? You do not see the gallant and dainty figures 
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in the light of day or in the full glare of an August morn, for they are just ghosts, 
ghosts of those who thronged the inn-yard centuries ago when the “ Cerf ” was in its 
youth and the paint of the pastoral our host has just discovered behind a bricked 
up fireplace was still wet on the canvas. Only ghosts who are visible to those who 
look for them and who are attuned to the scene and hour. Only ghosts—benevolent 
ghosts—who lift high their glasses, toast their sweethearts and say, . . . “I never 


saw peaches like those in Peebles.” 
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VII.—SENLIS—BOBB Y—MEAUX—PROVINS. 


WAS up with the lark on Friday, August 9th. I admit it 
was rather a belated lark, for the workmen engaged on 
the improvements were up before it, indeed it was the 
noise they made that woke me. There are times when 
one loves to lie in bed of a morning and -doze for a suc- 
cession of “ just-five-minutes,” but I defy anyone to doze 
with any degree of satisfaction to the accompaniment 
of a trowel on a brick. It simply cannot be done. 

The true motorist, of course, is kind to his car, so 
while the hotel staff were preparing my matutinal cup of tea—yes, tea: they can 
make tea in France to-day almost everywhere—I visited “ Sousa” to wish him 
good morning. I had just reached the sort of coach house without a door in which 
Sousa had been bedded out, had patted him on the radiator and murmured “ Bon 
jour Sousa,”—I always feel sorrowful when [ recognise that it is of no use offer- 
ing him a piece of sugar, an apple, or any old thing one doesn’t want to eat oneself 
—when a voice proceeding from behind the car gave me a shock worse than if the 
engine had been started without a silencer. 

“ Hallo! Miss Baddeley, is that you?” said the voice, and there appeared 
round the corner of the Cape hood the head of Bobby Van Stickler, that perfectly 
awful Bobby. Now don’t mistake me, I don’t call Bobby “ perfectly awful” 
because after be had proposed to me two years ago, and I fad promised to be a 
maiden aunt to him, he went off and a month later got engaged to Maisie Baker, 
instead of pining away as he promised; it isn’t that at all. As a matter of fact 
I was perfectly thankful that he didn’t pine; if-he had pined I should have had 
to explain to his mother what had happened and told her to build him up with 
somebody’s life-preserving sparkling cod liver oil, and it is somewhat embarrassing 
having to break the news to a mother that you simply cannot endure her son. 
Such statements are apt to bring about coolnesses Aaa 
and Mrs. Van Stickler is a perfect dear, and her : 
baked potatoes, a reminiscence of the days anterior 
to her husband’s discovery of the Shrieking Eagle 
Silver Mine out West, are positive dreams. 

And then there is her candy, too ! 

No; the reason why I regard Bobby as a 
little horror is because he is a mean little sneak. 

Now take the case of Maisie. She is a positive 
dear, too, and I love her very much, but she has 
a perfectly delicious little cast in the eye and’ there is no getting away 
from the fact. However much you love a person you cannot pretend that they 
haven’t got a squint; that is to say if you don’t live in-a blind asylum, and 
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as for Maisie’s I just love it and wouldn’t have her without it, because it simply 
wouldn’t be Maisie if she didn’t look at you in her quaint way. Well, Bobby 
repeated some quite innocent allusion I had made respecting her perfectly fetching 
little characteristic, and now Maisie simply won’t look at me. And it’s not because 
of her eyes either. Wasn’t it too bad ? 

“ Good gracious, Bobby,” I exclaimed, pinching myself the while to see that 
he wasn’t a horrid nightmare. “ Where have you sprung from ?” 

I really wanted to know where he was springing to, but it would have looked 
too pointed to have remarked “ Where are you off to?” straight away under the 
circumstances. 

“Amiens yesterday, Boulogne the day before, and before that England generally. 

I left New York at the beginning of July—you heard 
the news, of course? No? Oh, well, you see, Margie 


ii i —I may call you Margie—” 
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4 you see Maisie and I were never intended for one 
, another. We should never have got on at all well 
gi, . if we had got married. Her disposition and mine 
were never in agreement and so—er—we—er—I came 
to the conclusion that we had 
better make the best of a great 

mistake and agree to part.” 
- “But Maisie — why I 

thought that x 

“Well, of 
course, Maisie 
thought that she 
cared forme. She 
didn’t see how 
badly our charac- 
ters amalgamated, 
and if she had I 
know that _ she 
would rather have 
suffered _ tortures 
than say so, she is 
so. self-sacrificing, 
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better be good 
friends and leave 
matrimony out of 
the question.” 

“ And did she 
agree ?” 

“ She will do, 


\ but as a matter of 
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** And then came abroad ?” 

“Why, how did you guess ?” 

“ Without waiting for her reply? How did you know that she agreed? She 
may prefer to,run the risk. She——” 

“Oh, but dash it all, Margie, I made it plain enough. 

She wouldn’t have the cheek to hold me to an engage- 
ment that was distasteful to me. You needn’t be afraid 
of that. ... What? ... Oh, I thought you spoke 
. . . Of course I was quite broken-hearted when I left 
New York though I knew it was all for the best, but I 
im trying hard to bear up. The Wheelers were coming 
icross in the ‘ Lucania’; by the way you remember 
them, I expect ?” 

* Blanche ? ” 

“* Well, she was with them and the boys, Allan and 
Montgomery, and the old people. hey are all in Paris, 
and——” 

“ Bobby!” 

“ Well you are quite wrong. She’s a jolly girl, but there’s‘absolutely nothing’in it.” 

“ And yet you are running to Paris ? ” 

“T don’t at all know about that. I haven’t any plans,’ was aiming in 
that direction, and if I hadn’t had a_ burst tyre—yes, I have my Darracq 
here—I should have been there last night. Jolly lucky burst, wasn’t it? 
But for that we shouldn’t have met. Funny thing, wasn’t it ?—I hadn’t the 
least idea it was you when you came in, it was so dark. Later on the manager 
told me that a Mrs. Baddeley, of New York, was stopping in the hotel, and I guessed 
it must be you, but it was then too late for me to pay my respects to your mother. 
How is she? All right I suppose.” 

I replied that when I last saw her she was in the best of spirits, whereat he 
smiled audibly and I wondered if it would be best to let on right there that I was 
on my own or trust to the Wheeler magnet luring him off to Paris without any 
explanation being necessary. 

“ Where do you go next ?” was the leading question he then levelled at my 
devoted head, and I at once saw that the only possible plan of action was to stick 
to the honest, straightforward, unadulterated, over-proof truth. 

“To breakfast,” said I. 

Now if you think you can get rid of Bobby Van Stickler by a little subterfuge 
‘f that kind, you simply don’t know your Bobby. If a wicked (but in this instance 
benevolent) fairy suddenly waved her wand over Bobby and converted him into 
in inanimate object, then .it would be long odds upon him resolving himself into 
a bottle of mucilage. 

When, therefore, I came downstairs later in the morning for the- purpose of 
ascertaining if the coast was clear, it was only to discover the animated leech at 
the outer door waiting for me. 

“ Hello! here you are. I thought you would be wanting to go round the 
town so I_have waited for you. Ready?” 

Escape at the moment was out of the question and although the prospect was 
‘ar from pleasing I thought it better to temporise rather than throw down my cards 
forthwith. Why will fascinating step-mumseys by their thoughtlessness expose 
dutiful step-children to situations fraught with such awkwardness as that which 
confronted me at the gates of the Cerf? Qh, the inconsiderateness of step-parents ! 


Especially fascinating ones. 
Ua 
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I should not like to hazard a guess at the shade temperature that day, but 
it must have been somewhere in three figures, while out in the sun the thermometer 
by its activity must have almost qualified for membership in the Alpine Club, so 
high did it rise. But did the heat deter me from luring Bobby away from a Cerf 
that ought to have (but did not) sheltered a certain step-mumsey? It did not. ; 

Bobby carried Baedeker and I a parasol, and = 
{ am ashamed to say that I derived far more 
satisfaction from the latter possession than from 
the former, for although the owner of the volume 
was generous in the information he extracted 
therefrom on my behalf, my thoughts wereso much oo 
occupied in trying to devise plans for getting pe Sy 
of my companion without having to resort 
dropping him into the Nonette and thereby con- 
taminating it, that the information I carried away 
could be written with the utmost ease on a piece of 
paper having the lack of magnitude of the threepenny bit. 

I distinctly recall the beautiful Cathedral, because I had to admonish Bobby 
for talking too loud and thereby disturbing an English tourist who was lost in 
thought respecting the length of time he should expose a plate in his photographic 
machine. Then I remember a quaint ecclesiastical building off a street remarkable 
for the virulence of its cobbles upon feet shod in the thinnest of soles, a building 
that was serving a useful purpose as a carpenter’s shop or something of that sort, 
and then came a long, long walk in the boiling sun to a gateway where Gallo- 
have materialised, but which was dominated by an 
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Roman remains should 


exceedingly ugly mill that detracted to the utmost of its capacity from any 
picturesqueness that the surrounding architecture, which was just of the ordinary 


wally character, possessed. 
On the way back, however, we struck a pleasant shade in a leafy avenue which 


cyclists and cavaliers were forbidden to enter, and then in a thoughtless moment 
Bobby asked for directions that should take us to more Gallo-Roman remains, 
and, as the kindly gentleman who gave them with much generosity had not the 
tact to turn his back while we wilfully misconstrued them, we were perforce obliged 
to follow a passage he indicated that led up to a staircase that in turn led through 
another passage through another mill out into a road by a beautiful cool pond that 
almost invited Bobby, assisted by an energetic push by me, to visit its pleasant 
depths, where the washerwomen of Senlis were engaged upon a task that was de- 
cidedly less arduous than hunting Gallo-Roman remains. 

Some day, when it is cooler, I will return to Senlis and do its Gallo-Roman 
remains justice. But not with Bobby Van Stickler 

On the crawl back to the Cerf my companion made an announcement that almost 
—not quite—made me offer to go and look for the Roman Amphitheatre with him, 
so great was the relief I experienced. It was to the effect that he did not intend 
to wait for lunch, but would run off to Paris straight away—oh, why did he not 
stop at that ?—and, then if the Wheelers had left—my heart instinctively sank 
again—he would go on to Provins. which he expected he would reach as soon as 
weshould. I was glad on the whole, that I had not mentioned the amphitheatre 
aloud until I learned the corollary, for I did not doubt that one week of ocean travel 
with Bobby would suffice to make the Wheeler gang place a couple of Republics 
and the best part of an Empire between them and him, and that the sacrifice I 
jnwardly proposed would have been pure waste. 

However, a few hours respite was better than nothing, and it was with feelings 
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of considerable relief that I saw theSDarracq turn into the street and proceed on 
its journey Pariswards, and it was with a considerably better appetite than at one 
time I appeared likely to enjoy, that I partook of quondam finny ‘nhabitants of 
the Nonette, of cream cheese floating in cream (Senlis’ speciality) ana other dainties 
provided by the talented chef who so ably rules the destinies of the old world 
hostelry. 

The road from Senlis to Provins, though in many respects most pleasing is 
not, on the whole, as good, or the scenery as beautiful, as that from Rouen. Cer- 
tainly there is the picturesque forest of Ermenonville, in the shade of which 
Rousseau lies buried, and Meaux which is familiar to you from the paintings 
of Campbell Taylor, but the road through the forest :f you wish to avoid the pavé 
entails your driving with your on-side wheels upon a path for cyclists, leaving the 
off-side wheels to run in the rough. The alternative is,nerve and tyre destroying. 


“THE COUNTRY IS NOT OF A CHARACTER TO CAUSE THE AVERAGE MOTORIST 
TO LINGER BY THE WAYSIDE.” 


The Cathedral and the mills that overhang the Marne are seemingly the great 
attractions of Meaux which deserve a closer scrutiny than the crew of 
the “ Sousa” vouchsafed to give it, but as my great object was to reach Provins 
before the Darracq I obtained the merest glimpse of the Cathedral, of which I recall 
with the greatest distinctness a huge hole that was to house the foundations for a 
marble statue of Brobdingnagian proportions that was lying about one aisle in many 
sections. As for the rest—well, it was decidedly sketchy. An impressionist picture 
of rivers, canals, tall and ancient mills and weirs, and then a broad road with stone 
pillars at intervals that bore the insignia of the lily of France and may have marked 
the leagues between Paris and Belfort in the days of long ago before the kilometre 
had become the standard “ mile.” 

The road from Meaux onwards is of the best, while the country through which 
it passes is not of a character to cause the average motorist to linger by the wayside, 
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unless he is unfortunate in the matter of tyre troubles, and in all probability the 
individual who starts from Senlis after dejeuner would not be content with a 
modest sixty miles to Provins, but would elect to end his day’s journey at the im- 
portant city of Troyes. With us, of course, it was different. 

If you elect to stay at Provins, which is famous for its export of roses which 
are usually and wrongly described as of Provence, and further decide to favour 
the Hotel de la Fontaine with your custom—do not, on arrival, ask if you can have 
a room, but, in your very best French, demand if you can have room No. 7. 

In the average provincial hotel in France you are well content with a quite plain 
but scrupulously clean apartment, with a bedstead and “ Matilda” (a species of 
Jumbo-esque eiderdown) complete, a polished floor and a few modest pieces of 
furniture ; therefore when the door of No.7 is thrown open and you enter a veritable 
palace of a room, a room fit for a king, or the husband of an American million- 
airess, for a moment you wonder if you have not been transported back to the era 
of the Arabian Nights. 

Has a President stopped at Provins at some period, or does a General of Division 
make it his centre during the autumn manceuvres? On no other premises can the 
existence of this gorgeous apartment be explained. 

When the other hotel visitors take humble candles in their hands and thus 
proceed to their modest apartments the occupant of No. 7 scorns the same, for in 
that room, though in no other, there are no fewer than sixteen separate lamps ready 
to flood it with a blaze of electric light. A four-poster that might have come from 
Versailles, an oak couch, a square oak table, and at least half-a-dozen chairs—or 
rather thrones, positive thrones, are ranged about the walls, while from the ceiling 
—or was it the overmantel ?—depends a china Cupid. A gorgeous apartment 
indeed is Number Seven. 

I was glad to see Harry Delaine awaiting me at the door of the hotel, and if 
I had not known him to be a cast-iron misogynist I should have said that he was 
not very sorry to see me. It is always pleasant to meet a familiar face abroad, 
and people you cut dead at home are hailed with enthusiasm on the top of the Righi 
and—if the truth must be disclosed—in all probability the same people again 
receive the glassy eye when the Liberty Statue looms in the offing. Human nature 
will out. 

When “ Sousa” had been run into the one-time coach house that now bears 
the designation Auto-garage and the other arrangements for staying the night, 
including my introduction to “ Numero Sept,” had been accomplished, Harry and 
I proceeded through the town in search of afternoon tea, proceeded too far and 
finally had it in a hostelry that shall not be honoured by having its name mentioned, 
where the tea was served in a species of sauce boats in place of cups (a custom, I 
afterwards learned, that is not observed at Peebles), and charged for at a rate remi- 
niscent of Rumpelmeyer’s. This item of the refection, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to add, was the only one that bore the slightest resemblance to the enteitainment 
provided by the world-renowned restaurateur. 

Now I really don’t. think that Harry cares a little bit about Bobby Van 
Stickler. I believe it must be one of those instinctive dislikes such as one ex- 
periences at times for no apparent reason. I remember when I was a small child 
I was once told that I was going to school at Miss Ellen McCrea’s, and that I should 
have the time of my life. Well, I took an instinctive dislike to Miss Ellen, and as 
for the time I had, I am just thankful that it’s not going to occur again in this 
existence, for it certainly was the time of my life that I like least to dwell upon, 
except when I am crossing the Channel or going to the dentist and require an anti- 


dote. And I think it was the same with Harry about Bobby. He didn’t know 
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Bobby at all, but I happened to tell him that I had known Bobby ever since he was 
a child, and that Mrs. Van Stickler had often said she wished that I was her daughter 
—this-was to show that we were more than ordinary friends with the Van Sticklers 
and that in consequence Bobby would feel justified in pressing home interroga- 
tions that a comparative stranger would hesitate about putting, and yet, 
when I had finished, he made it quite obvious that he was altogether 
prejudiced against him. Instinct at times is almost uncanny. 

“Of course,” I explained as we climbed the steps leading up to the 
domed Cathedral and the peculiarly shaped Cesar’s Tower that had 
nothing to do with Cesar but was once an English stronghold, “ifI put 
Bobby in possession of the facts he might, as a personal favour, possibly 
refrain from cabling particulars to Newport, but that he would keep from 
sending them by the first mail was, I knew, expecting too much.” 

When we had crawled up the last lap of hill and had sat down under the walls 
built by Harry’s ancestors—he says that implies that he is descended from a firm 
of bricklayers, but I am sure you will understand just what I mean—and could 
see the fair land of France extending to an horizon that was about a million miles 
or so away and could discern in every motor car that appeared as a speck on the 
highway a possible Bobby, Harry remarked, “ Look here, something must be done.” 

Men have such a way of striking at the very root of things. 

“If he turns up, what you have got to do is to account for your mother’s 
absence in a plausible manner,” he explained. 

And I said that that was just the very thing I thought. 

“ Then how are you going to do it ?” he asked, and when I replied that I had 
not the remotest idea and asked him what he thought, he just remarked, “ Great 
Czsar’s ghost! I don’t know,” which was not very illuminating. 

“ Look here, Margie,” he said after a pause; the poor fellow was so dis- 
traught that he never recognised that he had called me by my Christian diminutive, 
“look here, Margie, you don’t know where your mother has got to and all I know 
is that a car that might be the Governor’s, and yet might not, left Fontainebleau 
this morning and was understood to be going to Dijon. Now can we, for the purpose 
of this Van Stickler fellow, send your mother on to Dijon (theoretically you know) 
because she is tired of motoring as she probably is by now, or something of that 
sort, or is he likely to stick to you, in which case it will look so jolly fishy when 
there is no Mrs. Baddeley to meet you on arriving ?” 

Now of all the puerile suggestions that could be made perhaps that was one 
of the most futile, however, I liked him all the better for it because it showed how 
utterly incapable he was of devising a plan calculated to deceive a tortoise. Now 
had I been in his place I am afraid I should not have hesitated to have put the 
Darracq out of action at dead of night ; it would be so very easy and so effective 
to remove some essential part without which the car would be anchored until the 
absence of the part could be discovered and a fresh part obtained. I am afraid 
that the capacity for wrong doing is very much more strongly marked in me than 
it is in him. 

As we were going down the hill by yet another route, one that led past a 
hospital that had once been a place of the Counts of Champagne, an idea struck me. 

“ Harry!” I ‘cried, “I believe I have got——” 

“ Say that again,” asked my companion. 

“Stupid! I believe I have got a plan,” I in part repeated. 

“It sounds different—but go on,” he remarked. 

“ Well, this is it. We part right here, you go on to the hotel and go off to Troyes 
straight away.” 
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* Well, of all the rotten plans—and I have been counting on a jolly cosy evening 
with——” 

“Bobby? Well you will have to wait for another occasion. To-morrow 
morning if you have nothing to do you can come and meet me with the latest news.” 

* And if that rotter comes I suppose that you and he——” 

“Then I am sorry to say it, but you have no imagination: there won’t be 
any me and Bobby, for the simple reason that I am going to bed with a bad head, 
and if I haven’t left Provins miles behind before Bobby is awake I shall be very 
much surprised. Now, au revoir—I think you will like Troyes, it has no end of 
a Cathedral and——” 

“ Oh, dash Troyes,” said Harry. 

Then I strolled on to the telegraph office making a détour here and there to 
gaze upon cunning little watercourses that run between the houses and provide 
the good housewives with most convenient places for carrying on the laundry work 
of their respective establishments, which they take every advantage of, and on 
reaching the same, sent a wire to Aunt Jane that I expected would be no less 
efficacious in starting her out of her usual apathy than, say, a motor-bus dashing 


through her area rails, 
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SEPTIMUS 


By Wituiam J. Locxr 


CHAPTER XXII. 


; Bed HE little flat in Chelsea cleaned, swept, and garnished by 

>, the wife of the porter of the Mansions received Emmy, 

her babe, Madame Bolivard, and multitudinous luggage. 

All the pretty fripperies and frivolities had been freshened 

and refurbished since their desecration at alien hands, and 

the place looked cheery and homelike ; but Emmy found it 

surprisingly small, and was amazed to discover the pro- 

digious space taken up by the baby. When she drew 

Septimus’s attention to this phenomenon he accounted for 

it by saying that it was because he had such a very big name, which was an ex- 

cellent thing in that it would enable him to occupy a great deal of room in the 
universe when he grew up. : 

She busied herself all the morning about the flat, happier than she had been 
for a whole year. Her days of Hagardom were over. The menacing shadow of 
the finger of scorn pointing at her from every airt of heaven had disappeared. A 
clear sky welcomed her as she came back to take up an acknowledged position in 
the world. The sense of release from an intolerable ban outweighed the bitterness 
of old associations. She was at home, in London, among dear familiar things and 
faces. She was almost happy. 

When Madame Bolivard appeared with bonnet and basket undismayedly 
prepared to market for lunch and dinner, she laughed like a school-girl and made 
her repeat the list of English words she had taught her in view of this contingency. 
She could say “ cabbage,” “ sugar,” “lettuce,” and ask for all sorts of things. 

“ But suppose you lose your way, Madame Bolivard ?” 

“T shall find it, Madame.” 

“ But how will you ask for directions ? You know you can’t say ‘ Ecclefechan 
Mansions,’ ” 

Madame Bolivard made a hopeless, spluttering sound as if she were blowing 
teeth out of her mouth, which in no wise resembled the name of the place wherein 
she dwelt. But Madame Bolivard, as has been remarked, was a brave femme ; and 
allons done / this was the least of the difficulties she had had to encounter during 
her life. Emmy bade her Godspeed in her perils among the greengrocers. 

She went blithely about her household tasks and sang and cooed deliciously 
to the child lying in its bassinette. Every now and then she looked at the clock 
over the mantelpiece, wondering why Septimus had not come. Only in the depths 
of her heart—depths which humans in their evéryday life dare not sound too 
frequently—did she confess how foolishly she longed forhim. He was late. With 
Emmy, Septimus never broke an appointment. To ensure his being at a certain 
place at a certain time to meet her, he took the most ingenious and complicated 
precautions. Before now he had dressed over-night and gone to sleep in his clothes, 
so as to be ready when the servant called him in the morning. Emmy, knowing 
this, after the way of women, began to grow anxious. When, therefore, she opened 
the flat door to him, she upbraided him with considerable tenderness. 
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“It was Clem Sypher,” he explained, taking off his overcoat. “ He sent for 
me. He wanted me badly. Why, I don’t know. At least, I do half know—but 
the other half I don’t. He’s a magnificent fellow.” 

A little later, after Septimus had inspected her morning’s work in the flat, and 
the night’s progress in the boy’s tooth, and her pretty new blouse which she had 
put on in his honour, and the rose in her bosom taken from the bunch he had sent 
to greet her arrival in the flat the night before, and after he had heard of the valorous 
adventure of Madame Bolivard and of a message from Hégisippe Cruchot which 
she had forgotten to deliver overnight, and of an announcement from Zora to the 
effect that she would call at Ecclefechan Mansions soon after lunch, and of many 
things of infinite importance, Emmy asked him what Clem Sypher had been doing, 
and wherein lay the particular magnificence of character to which Septimus had 
alluded. 

“ He’s awfully splendid,” said Septimus. ‘“ He has given up a fortune for the 
sake of an idea. He also gave me an umbrella and his blessing. Emmy ”—he 
looked at her in sudden alarm—* did I bring an umbrella with me?” 

“You did, dear, and you put it in the-stand, but what you’ve done with 
the blessing, I don’t know.” 


1? 


“T’ve got it in rhy heart,” said he. “ He’s a tremendous chap! 

Emmy’s curiosity was excited. She sat on the fender seat and bent forward, 
her hands on her knees, in a pretty girlish attitude, and fixed her forget-me-not 
eyes on him. 

“ Tell me all about it.” 

He obeyed and expounded Sypher’s quixotism in his roundabout fashion. 
He concluded by showing her how it had been done for Zora’s sake. 


Emmy made a little gesture of impatience. 

“Zora!” she exclaimed, jealously. “It’s always Zora. To see how you 
men go on, one would think there was no other woman in the world. Everyone 
does crazy things for her, and she looks on calmly and never does a hand’s turn 
for anybody. Clem Sypher’s a jolly sight too good for her.” 

Septimus looked pained at the disparagement of his goddess. Emmy sprang 
to her feet and put her finger-tips on his shoulders. 

“ Forgive me, dear. Women are cats—I’ve often told you—and love to scratch 
even those they’re fond of. Sometimes, the more they love them the harder they 
scratch. But I won’t scratch you any more. Indeed I won't.” 

The sound of the latch-key was heard in the front-door. 

“There’s Madame Bolivard,” she cried. ‘I must see what miracle of loaves 
and fishes she has performed. Do mind baby till I come back.” 

She danced out of the room, and Septimus sat on a straight-backed chair beside 
the bassinette. The baby—he was a rather delicate child, considerably under- 
grown for his age, but a placid, uncomplaining little mortal—looked at Septimus 
out of his blue and white china eyes and contorted his indiarubber features into a 
muddle indicative of pleasure, and Septinius smiled cordially at the baby. 

“ William Octavius Oldrieve Dix,” he murmured—an apostrophe which 
caused the future statesman a paroxysm of amusement. “I am exceedingly glad 
to see you. I hope you like London. We're great friends, aren’t we? And when 
you grow up, we’re going to be greater. I don’t want you to have anything to do 
with machinery. It stops your heart beating and makes you cold and unsympa- 
thetic, and prevents women from loving you. You mustn’t invent things. That’s 
why I am going to make you a Mémber of Parliament—a Conservative member.” 

William Octavius, who had been listening attentively, suddenly chuckled, 
as if he had seen a joke. Septimus’s gaze conveyed sedate reproof. 
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“When you laugh, you show such a deuce of a lot of gum—like Wiggleswick,” 
said he. 

The baby made no reply. The conversation languished. Septimus bent 
down to examine the tooth, and the baby clutched a tiny fistful of upstanding 
hair, as a reaper clutches a handful of wheat. Septimus smiled and kissed the 
little crinkled, bubbly lips, and fell into a reverie. William Octavius went fast 
asleep. 

When Emmy returned, she caught an appealing glance from Septimus, and 
rescued him, a new Absolom. 

“You dear thing,” she cried; “ why didn’t you do it yourself?” 

“T was afraid of waking him. It’s dangerous to wake babies suddenly. No, 
it isn’t babies—it’s somnambulists. But he may be one, you see, and as he can’t 
walk we can’t tell. I wonder whether I could invent an apparatus for preventing 
somnambulists from doing themselves damage.” 

Emmy laughed. “ You can invent nothing so wonderful as Madame Boli- 
vard,” she cried, gaily. ‘ She is contemptuous of the dangers of English marketing. 
‘The people understood me at once,’ she said. She evidently has a poor opinion 
of them.” 

Septimus stayed to lunch, a pleasant meal which made them bless Hégisippe 
Cruchot for introducing them to the aunt who could cook. So far did their gratitude 
go that Septimus remarked that it would only be decent to add “ Hégisippe” to 
the baby’s names. But Emmy observed that he should have thought of that 
before; the boy had already been christened ; it was too late. They drank the 
zouave’s health instead in some fearful and wonderful red wine which Madame 
Bolivard had procured from heaven knows what purveyer of dangerous chemicals, 
They thought it excellent. 

“I wonder,”’ said Emmy, “ whether you know what this means to me.” 

“It’s home,” replied Septimus, with an approving glance around the little 
dining-room. “ You must get me a flat just like this.” 

“Close by ?” 

“ Tf it’s too close I might come here too often.” 

“ Do you think that possible ? ” she said, with as much wistfulness as she dare 
allow herself. ‘“* Besides, you have a right.” 

Septimus explained that as a Master of Arts of the University of Cambridge 
he had a right to play marbles on the Senate House steps, a privilege denied by 
statute to persons in statu pupillari, but that he would be locked up as a lunatic 
if he insisted on exercising it. 

After a pause, Emmy looked at him, and said with sudden tragicality :— 

‘** I’m not a horrible hateful worry to you, Septimus ? ” 

** Lord, no !”’ said Septimus, 

** You don’t wish you had never set eyes on me? ” 

** My dear girl! ”’ said Septimus. 

* And you wouldn’t rather go on livmg quietly at Nunsmere and not bother 
about me any more? Do tell me the truth.” 

Septimus’s hand went to-his hair. He was unversed in the ways of women. 

*“‘ |] thought all that was settled long ago,” he said. ‘‘ I’m such a useless 
creature. You give me something to think about—and the boy—and his education, 
and his teeth. And he’ll have whooping-cough and measles and breeches and 
things—and it will be frightfully interesting.” 

Emmy, elbow on table and chin in hand, smiled at him with a touch of audacity 
in her forget-me-not eyes. 

‘<I believe you’re more interested in the boy than you are in me.” 
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Septimus reddened and stammered, unable as usual to express his feelings. 
He kept to the question of interest. 

‘It’s so different,” said he. ‘ I look on the boy as a kind of invention.” 

She persisted. ‘ And what am I?” 

He had one of his luminous inspirations. 

** You,’’ said he, “‘ are a discovery.” 

Emmy laughed and lit a cigarette. ‘I do-believe you like me a little bit, 
after all.” 

** You’ve such beautiful finger-nails,’’ said he. 

Madame Bolivard brought in the coffee. Septimus, in the act of lifting the 
cup from tray to table, let it fall through his nervous fingers, and the coffee streamed 
over the dainty tablecloth. Madame Bolivard appealed fervently to the Deity, 
but Emmy smiled proudly as if the spilling of coffee was a rare social accomplish- 
ment. Y 

Soon after this, Septimus went to his club with orders to return for tea, leaving 
Emmy to prepare for her meeting with Zora. He had offered to be present at 
this first interview so as to give her his support, and corroborate whatever state- 
ment as to his turpitudes she might care to make, in explanation of their decision 
toliveapart. But Emmy preferred to fight her battle single-handed. Alone he 
had saved the situation by his very vagueness. In conjunction with herself, there 
was no knowing what he might do, for she had resolved to exonerate him from 
all blame, and to attribute to her own infirmities of disposition this calamitous 
result of their marriage. 

Now that the hour of meeting approached, she grew nervous. Unlike Zora, 
she had not inherited her father’s fearlessness and joy of battle. The touch of 
adventurous spirit which she had received from him had been ber undoing, as it had 
led her into temptation which the gentle, weak character derived from her mother 
had been powerless to resist. All her life she had been afraid of Zora, subdued 
before her splendid vitality, humbled before her more generous accomplishments. 
And now she was to fight for her honour and her child’s, and at the same time for 
the tender chivalry of the odd, beloved creature that was her husband. She armed 
herself with woman’s weapons, and put on a brave face, though her heart thumped 
like some devilish machine, racking her mercilessly. 

The bell rang. She bent over the boy, asleep in the bassinette, and gave a 
mother’s touch or two to the tiny coverlet. She heard the flat door open and 
Zora’s rich voice enquire for Mrs. Dix. Then Zora, splendid, deep-bosomed, glowing 
with colour, bringing with her a perfume of furs and violets, sailed into the room 
and took her into her arms. Emmy felt fluffy and insignificant. 

“* How well you’re looking, dear. I declare you are prettier than ever. You’ve 
filled out. I didn’t come the first thing this morning as I wanted to, because I 
knew you would find everything topsy-turvey in the flat. Septimus is a dear, 
but I haven’t much faith in his domestic capabilities.” 

“ The flat was in perfect order,” said Emmy. ‘ Even that bunch of roses in 
a jar.” 

“‘ Did he remember to put in the water ? ” 

Zora laughed, meaning to be kind and generous, to make it evident to Emmy 
that she had not come as a violent partisan of Septimus, and to lay a pleasant, 
familiar foundation for the discussion in prospect. But Emmy resented the note 
of disparagement. 

** Of course he did,” she said, shortly. 

Zora flew to the bassinette and glowed, woman-like, over the baby. A beau- 
tiful child, one to be proud of, indeed. Why hadn’t Emmy dear proclaimed bis 
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uniqueness in the world of infants? From the references in her letters he might 
have been the ordinary baby of every cradle. 

** Oh, you ought to be such a happy woman! ” she cried, taking off her furs, 
and throwing them over the back of a chair. “ Such a happy woman! ” 

An involuntary sigh shook her. The first words had been intended to convey 
a gentle reproof; nature had compelled the reiteration on her own account. 

*1’m happy enough,” said Emmy. 

‘I wish you could say that with more conviction, dear. ‘ Happy enough’ 
generally means ‘ pretty miserable.’ Why should you be miserable ? ” 

“I’m not. I have more happiness than I deserve. I don’t deserve much.” 

Zora put her arm round her sister’s waist. 

** Never mind, dear. We'll try to make you happier.” 

Emmy submitted to the caress for a while and then freed herself gently. She 
did not reply. Not all the trying of Zora and all the Ladies Bountiful of christendom 
could give her her heart’s desire. Besides, Zora, with her large air of smiling dea ex 
machina was hopelessly out of tone-with her mood. She picked up the furs. 

** How lovely! They’re new. Where did you get them?” 

The talk turned on ordinary topics. They had not met for a year, and they 
spoke of trivial happenings. Emmy touched lightly on her life in Paris. They 
exchanged information as to their respective journeys. Emmy had had a good 
crossing the day before, but Madame Bolivard who had faced the hitherto unknown 
perils of the deep with unflinching courage, had been dreadfully seasick. The 
boy had slept most of the time. Awake he had been as good as gold. 

“‘ He’s the sweetest tempered child under the sun.” 

** Like his father,’ said Zora, “ who is both sweet-tempered and a child.” 

The words were a dagger in Emmy’s heart. She turned away swiftly lest Zora 
should see the pain in her eyes. The intensity of the agony had been unforeseen. 

** T hope the little mite has a spice of the devil from our side of the family,” 
added Zora, “or it will.go hard with him. That’s what’s wrong with poor 
Septimus.” 

Emmy turned with a flash. ‘“ There’s nothing wrong with Septimus. | 
wouldn’t change him for any man in the world.” 

Zora raised surprised eyebrows, and made the obvious retort: 

“Then, my dear, why on earth don’t you live with him ?” 

Emmy shrugged her shoulders, and looked out of the window. There was a 
block of flats over the way, and a young woman at a window immediately opposite 
was also looking out. This irritated her. She resented being stared at by a young 
woman in a flat. She left the window and sat on the sofa. 

“Don’t you think, Zora, you might let Septimus and myself arrange things 
as we think best? I assure you we are quite capable of looking after ourselves. 
We meet in the friendliest way possible, but we have decided to occupy separate 
houses. It’s a matter that concerns ourselves entirely.” 

Zora was prepared for this attitude, which she bad resolved not to countenance. 
She had come, in all her bravery, to bring Emmy to her senses. Emmy should be 


brought. She left the bassinette and sat down near her sister and smiled indul- 


gently. 
My dearest child, if you were so-called ‘ advanced people,’ and_held all sorts 


of outrageous views, I might understand you. But you are two very ordinary 
folk with no views at all. You never had any all your life, and if Septimus had 
one he would be so terribly afraid of it that he would chain it up. I’m quite certain 
you married without ‘any idea save that of sticking together, Now, why haven’t 


you?” 
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“I make Septimus miserable. I can’t help it. Sooner than make him un- 
happy I insist upon this arrangement. There!” 

“ Then I think you are very wicked and heartless and selfish,” said Zora. 

“T am,” said Emmy defiantly. : . 

“ Your duty is to make him happy. It would take so little to do that. You 
ought to give him a comfortable home and teach him to recognise his responsibilities 
towards the child.” 

Again the stab. Emmy’s nerve began to give way. For the first time came 
the wild notion of facing Zora with the whole disastrous story. She dismissed it 
as crazy. z 

“1 tell you things can’t be altered.” 

“But why? I can’t imagine you so monstrous. Give me your confidence, 
darling.” 

“ There’s nothing to give.” 

“ T’m sure I could put things right for you at once, if I knew what was wrong. 
If it’s anything to do with Septimus,” she added in her unwisdom and with a charming 
proprietary smile, “ why, I can make him do whatever I like.” 

“Even if we had quarrelled,” cried Emmy, losing control of her prudence, 
* do you suppose I would let you bring him back to me?” 

“ But why not ?” 

“ Have you been so blind all this time as not to see ?” 

Emmy knew her words were vain and dangerous, but the attitude of her sister, 
calm and confident, assuming her air of gracious patronage, irritated her beyond 
endurance. Zora’s smile deepened into indulgent iaughter. 

“My dearest Emmy, you don’t mean to say that it’s jealousy of me? But 
it’s too ridiculous. Do you suppose I’ve ever thought of Septimus in that way ?” 

“ 'You’ve thought of him just as you used to think of the bob-tailed sheep-dog 
we had when we were children.” 

** Well, dear, you were never jealous of my attachment to Bobbie or Bobbie’s 
devotion to me,” said Zora, smilingly logical. ‘“ Come, dear, I knew there was 
only some silly nonsense at the bottom of this. Look! [I'll resign every right I 
have in poor Septimus.” 

Emmy rose. “If you call him ‘ poor Septimus’ and speak of him in that 
tone, you'll drive me mad. It’s you that are wicked and heartless and selfish.” 

“1?” cried Zora, aghast. 

“ Yes, you. Youaccept the love and adoration of the noblest gentleman that 
God ever put into the world, and you treat him and talk of him as if he were a 
creature of no account. If you were worthy of being loved by him, I shouldn’t 
be jealous. But yov’re not. You’ve been so wrapped up in your own magnificence 
that you’ve not even condescended to notice that he loved you. And even now 
when I tell you, you laugh, as if'it were preposterous that ‘ poor Septimus’ could 
ever dare to love you. You drive me mad.” 

Zora drew herself up angrily. To make allowances for a silly girl’s jealousy was 
one thing; it was another to be accused in this vehement fashion. Conscious of 
ber innocence she said : 

“ Your attack on me is entirely unjustifiable, Emmy. I have done nothing.” 

“ That’s why,” retorted Emmy quickly. “ You’ve done nothing. Men are 
sacrificing their lives and fortunes for yov, and you do nothing.” 

“ Lives and fortunes? What do you mean?” 

“J mean what I say,” cried Emmy desperately. “ Septimus has done every- 
thing short of laying down his life for you, and that he would have done if necessary, 
and you haven’t even taken the trouble to see the soul in the mau that was capable 
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of it, and now that something has happened which you can’t help seeing, you 
come in your grand way to put it all to rights in a minute. You think I’ve turned 
him out because he’s a good-natured worry like Bobbie, the bob-tailed sheep-dog, 
and you say ‘Poor fellow! See how pitifully he’s wagging his tail. It’s cruel of 
you not to let him in!’ That’s the way you look at Septimus, and I can’t stand 
it and I won’t. I love him as I never dreamed a woman could love a man. I 
could tear myself into little pieces for him, bit by bit. And I can’t get him. He’s 
as far removed from me as the stars in heaven. You could never understand. I 
pray every night to God to forgive me and to work a miracle and bring him to me. 
But miracles don’t happen. He'll nevercometome. Hecan’t cometome. While 
you have been patronising. him, patting him on the head, playing Lady Bountiful 
to him—as you are doing to the other man who has given up a fortune this very 
morning just because he loves you—while you’ve been doing this and despising 
him—yes, you know you do in your heart, for a simple, good-natured, half-witted 
creature who amuses himself with crazy inventions, he has done a thing to save 
you from pain and shame and sorrow-—you, not me—because he loved you. And 
now I love him. I would give all I have in life for the miracle to happen. But 
it can’t. Don’t you understand? It can’t!” 

She stood panting in front of Zora, a passionate woman obeying elemental 
laws; and when passionate women obey elemental laws they are reckless in speech 
and overwhelming in assertion and denunciation. Emmy was the first whom 
Zora had encountered. She was bewildered by the storm of words and could only 
say rather stupidly: 

“ Why can’t it?” 

Emmy drew two or three short breaths. The notion had comé again. The 
temptation was irresistible. Zora should know, having brought it on herself. She 
opened the door. 

“* Madame Bolivard!” she cried. And when the Frenchwoman appeared, she 
pointed to the bassinette. 

*‘ Take baby into the bedroom. It will be better for him there.” 

“ Bien, Madame,” said Madame Bolivard, taking up the child; and when the 
door had closed behind her Emmy pointed to it, and said : 

“ That’s why.” 

Zora started forward, horror-stricken. 

“ Emmy, what do you mean ? ” 

“ T’ll tell you. I couldn’t with him in the room. I should always fancy that 
he had heard me, and I want him to respect and love his mother.” 

“Emmy!” cried Zora. “Emmy! What are you saying? Your son not 
respect you—if he knew—do you mean ro 

“ Yes,” said Emmy, “Ido. Septimus went through the marriage ceremony 
with me and gave us his name. That’s why we are living apart. Now you know.” 

“My God!” said Zora. 

* Do you remember the last night I was at Nunsmere ? ” 

“Yes; you fainted.” 

“TI had seen the announcement of the man’s marriage in the newspaper.” 


She told her story briefly and defiantly, asking for no sympathy, proclaiming 





it all ad majorem Septimi gloriam. Zora sat looking at her paralysed with help- | 


lessness, like one who, having gone lightly forth to shoot rabbits, suddenly comes 
upon a lion. 

“Why didn’t you tell me—at the time—before $58 

“ Did you ever encourage me to give you my confidence? You patted me on 
the head, too, and never concerned yourself about my affairs. I was afraid of 
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you—deadly afraid of you, It sounds rather silly now, doesn’t it? But I 
was.” 

Zora made no protest against the accusation. She sat quite still, her eyes 
fixed on the foot of the bassinette, adjusting her soul to new and startling con- 
ceptions. She said in a whisper: “ My God, what a fool I’ve been!” 

The words lingered like a haunting echo in her ears. They were mockingly 
familiar. Where had she heard them recently ? Suddenly she remembered. She 
raised her head and glanced at Emmy in anything but a proud way. 

“You said something just now about Clem Sypher having sacrificed a fortune 
for me. What was it? I had better hear everything.” 

Emmy sat on the fender-stool, as she had done when Septimus had told her 
the story, and repeated it for Zora’s benefit. 

“ You say he sent for Septimus this morning?” said Zora in a low voice. 
“ Do you think he knows—about you two?” 

“It is possible that he guesses,” replied Emmy, to whom Hégisippe Cruchot’s 
indiscretion had been reported. “ Septimus has not told him.” 

“IT ask,” said Zora, “ because, since my return, he has seemed to look on 
Septimus as a sort of inspired creature. I begin to see things I never saw before.” 

There was silence. Emmy gripped the mantelpiece and, head on arm, looked 
into the fire. Zora sat lost in her expanding vision. Presently Emmy said, without 
turning round: 

“You mustn’t turn away from me now—for Septimus’s sake. He loves the 
boy as if he were his own. Whatever wrong I’ve done I’ve suffered for it. Once 
I was a frivolous, unbalanced, unprincipled little fool, I’m a woman now—and 
a good woman, thanks to him. To live in the same atmosphere as that exquisite 
delicacy of soul is enough to make one good. No other man on earth could have 
done wkat he has done and in the way he has done it. I can’t help loving him. 
I can’t help eating my heart out for him. That’s my punishment.” 

This time the succeeding silence was broken by a half-checked sob. Emmy 
started round, and beheld Zora crying silently to herself among the sofa cushions. 
Emmy was amazed. Zora the magnificent had broken down and was weeping 
like any silly fool of a girl. It was real crying—not the shedding of the tears of 
sensibility which often stood in her generous eyes. Emmy moved gently across 
the room—she was a soft-hearted, affectionate woman—and knelt by the sofa. 

** Zora, dear.” 

Zora, with an immense longing for love, caught her sister in her arms, and the 
two women wept very happily together. 

It was thus that Septimus, returning for tea, as he was bidden, found them 
some while afterwards. 

Zora rose, her lashes still wet, and whipped up her furs. 

“ But you’re not going ?” 

“Yes; I'll leave you two together. I'll do what I can. Septimus ”—she 
caught him by the arm and drew him a step or two towards the door—* Emmy 
has told me everything. Oh, you needn’t look frightened, dear. I’m not going to 
thank you ”—her voice broke on the laugh. “I should only make a fool of myself. 
Some other time. I only want to say—don’t you think you wovld be—more— 
more cosy and comfortable—if you let her take care of you altogether? She’s 
breaking her heart for love of you, Septimus—and she would make you happy.” 

She rushed out of the room, and before the pair could recover from their con- 
fusion, they heard the flat door slam behind her. 

Emmy looked at Septimus with a great scare in her blue eyes. She said some- 
thing about taking no notice of what Zora said. 
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“ But is it true? ” he asked. 

She said, with her back against the wall : 

“Do you think it very amazing that I should care for you ?” 

Septimus ran his hands vehemently up his hair till it reached the climax of 
Struwel Peterdom. The most wonderful thing in his life had happened. A woman 
loved him! It upset all his preconceived notions of his place in the universe. 

* Yes, I do,” he answered. “ It makes my head spin round.” He found him- 
self close to her. ‘“ Do you mean that you love me ”—his voice grew tremulous— 
“as if I were an ordinary man?” 

“No,” she cried, with a half-laugh. ‘Of course I don’t. How could I love 
an ordinary man as I love you?” 

Neither could tell afterwards how it happened. Emmy called the walls to 
witness that she did not throw herself into his arms, and Septimus’s natural timidity 
precluded the possibility of his having seized her in his; but she stood for a long, 
throbbing time in his embrace, while he kissed her on the lips and gave all his heart 
into her keeping. 

They sat down together on the fender seat. 

“When a man does that,” said Septimus, as if struck by a luminous idea, 
‘I suppose he asks the girl to marry him.” 

“ But we are married already,” she cried joyously. 

“Dear me!” said Septimus. “So we are. I forgot. It’s very puzzling, 
isn’t it? I think, if you don’t mind, dear, I'll kiss you again.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ORA went straight back to her hotel sitting-room. There, 
without taking off hat or furs, she wrote a swift, long letter 
to Clem Sypher, and summoning the waiter, ordered him 
to postit at once. When he had gone,she reflected for a 
few moments and sent off a telegram. After a further 
brief period of reflection, she went downstairs and rang up 
Sypher’s office on the telephone. 

The mere man would have tried the telephone first, 
then sent the telegram, and after that the explanatory 
letter. Woman has her own way of doing things. 

Sypher was in. He would have finished for the day in about twenty minutes. 
Then he would come to her on the nearest approach to wings London locomotion 
provided. 

“Remember it’s something most particular that I want to see you about,” 
said Zora. ‘“ Good-bye.” 

She rang off, and went upstairs again, removed the traces of tears from her 
face and changed her dress. For a few moments she regarded her outward semblance 
somewhat anxiously in the glass, unconscious of a new coquetry. Then she sat 
down before the sitting-room fire and looked at the inner Zora Middlemist. 

There was never woman, since the world began, more cast down from her high 
estate. Not a shred of magnificence remained. She saw herself as the most useless, 
vapouring, and purblind of mortals. She had gone forth from the despised Nuns- 
mere, where nothing ever happened, to travel the world over in search of realities, 
and had returned to find that Nunsmere had all the time been the centre of the 
realities that most deeply concerned her life. While she had been talking, others 
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had been living. The three beings whom she had honoured with her royal and 
somewhat condescending affection had all done great things, passed through flames 
and issued thence purified, with love in their hearts. Emmy, Septimus, Sypher, 
all in their respective ways, had grappled with essentials. She alone had done 
nothing—she, the strong, the sane, the capable, the magnificent. She had been a 
tinsel failure. So far out of touch had she been with the real warm things of life 
which mattered, that she had not even gained her sister’s confidence. Had she 
done so, from her girlhood up, the miserable tragedy might not have happened. 
She had failed in a sister’s elementary duty. 

As a six weeks’ wife, what had she done save shiver with a splendid disgust ? 
Another woman would have fought and perhaps have conquered. She had made 
no attempt, and the poor wretch dead, she had trumpeted abroad her crude opinion 
of the sex to which he belonged. At every turn she had seen it refuted. For 
many months she had known it to be vain and false; and Nature, who, with all 
her faults, is at least not a liar, had spoken over and over again. She had raised 
fine storm of argument, but Nature had laughed. So had the literary man from 
London. She had a salutary vision of herself-as the common geck and gull of the 
queerly assorted pair. She recognised that in order to work out any problem of 
life, one must accept its postulates and its axioms. Even her mother, from whose 
gentle lips she rarely expected to hear wisdom, had said: “I don’t see how you’re 
going to ‘ live,’ dear, without a man to take care of you.” Her mother was right, 
Nature was right, Rattenden was right. She, Zora Middlemist, had been hopelessly 
wrong. 
When Sypher arrived, she welcomed him with an unaccustomed heart-beat. 
The masterful grip of his hands as they held hers gave her a new throb of pleasure. 
She glanced into his eyes and saw there the steady love of a strong, clean soul. 
She glanced away and hung her head, feeling unworthy. 

“ What’s this most particular thing you have to say to me?” he asked, with 


a smile. 
“T can’t tell it to you like this. Let us sit down. Draw up that chair to the 
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fire.” 

When they were seated, she said: 

“T want first to ask you a question or two. Do you know why Septimus 
married my sister? Be quite frank, for I know everything.” 

“ Yes,” he said, gravely; “I-knew. I found it out in one or two odd ways. 


Septimus hasn’t the faintest idea.” 
Zora picked up an illustrated weekly from the floor, and used it as a screen, 


ostensibly from the fire, really from Sypher. 

“ Why did you refuse the Jebusa Jones’ offer this morning ? ” 

“ What would you have thought of me if I had accepted? But Septimus 
shouldn’t have told you.” 

“He didn’t. He told Emmy, who told me. You did it for my sake?” 

“ Everything I do is for your sake. You know that well enough.” 

“Why did you send for ‘Septimus ?” 

“ Why are you putting me through this interrogatory ?” he laughed. 

“You will learn soon,” said Zora. “I want to get everything clear in my 
mind. I’ve had a great shock. I feel as if I had been beaten all over. For the 
first time I recognise the truth of the proverb about a woman, a dog, and a walnut 
tree Why did you send for Septimus ? ” 

Sypher leaned back in his chair, and, as the illustrated paper prevented him 


from seeing Zora’s face, he looked reflectively at the fire. 
“ [’ve always told you that I am superstitious. Septimus seems to be gifted 





Septimus 


with an unconscious sense of right, in an infinitely higher degree than any man I 
have ever known. His dealings with Emmy showed it. His sending for you to 
help me showed it. He has shown it in a thousand ways. If it hadn’t been for 
him and his influence on my mind, I don’t think I should have come to that decision. 
When I had come to it, I just wanted him. Why, I can’t tell you.” 

“I suppose you knew that he was in love with me?” said Zora, in the same 
even tone. 

“Yes,” said Sypher. “That’s why he married your sister.” 

“Do you know why—in the depths of his heart—he sent me the tail of the 
little dog ? ” 

“He knew, somehow, that it was right. I believe it was. I tell you I’m 
superstitious. But in what absolute way it was right, I can’t imagine.” 

“I can,” said Zora. “ He knew that my place was by your side. He knew 
that I cared for you more than for any man alive.” She paused. Then she said 
deliberately: ‘“‘ He knew that I loved you all the time.” 

Sypher plucked the illustrated paper from her hand and cast it across the 
room, and bending over the arm of his chair seized her wrist. 

“Zora! Do you mean that?” 

She nodded, fluttered a glance at him, and put out her free hand to claim a 
few moments’ grace. 

“TT left you to look for a mission in life. I’ve come back and found it at the 
place I started from. It’s a big mission, for it means being a mate to a big man. 
But if you will let me try, I'll do my best.” 

Sypher thrust away the protecting hand. 

“ You can talk afterwards,” he said. 

Then did Zora come to the knowledge of things real. When the gates were 
opened, she walked in with a tread not wanting in magnificence. She made the 
great surrender which is woman’s greatest victory, very proudly, very humbly, 
very deliciously. She had her greatnesses. 

She freed herself, flushed and trembling, throbbing with a strange happiness 
that caught her breath. This time she believed Nature, and laughed with her in 
her heart in close companionship. She was mere woman, after all, with no mission 
in life but the accomplishment of her womanhood, and she gloried in the know- 
ledge. This was exceedingly good for her. Sypher regarded her with shining 
eyes as if she had been an immortal vesting herself in human clay for divine love 
of him; and this was exceedingly good for Sypher. After much hyperbole they 
descended to kindly commonplace. 

“ But I don’t see now,” he cried, “ how I can ask you to marry me. I don’t 
even know how I’m to earn my living.” 

“ There are Septimus’s inventions! Have you lost your faith in them ? ” 

He cried with sudden enthusiasm, as who should say, if an Immortal has faith 
in them, then, indeed, must they be divine: 

“Do you believe in them now?” 

“Utterly. I’ve grown superstitious, too. Wherever we turn there is Septimus. 
He has raised Emmy from hell to heaven. He has brought us two together. He 
is our Guardian Angel. He'll never fail us. Oh, Clem! Thank Heaven,” she 
exclaimed, fervently, “ I’ve got something to believe in at last.” 


Meanwhile, the Guardian Angel entirely unconscious of apotheosis, sat in the 
little flat in Chelsea blissfully eating crumpets over which Emmy had spread the 
preposterous amount of butter [which proceeds from am overflowing heart.’ She 
knelt on the hearthrug watching him adoringly, as if he were a hierophant eating 
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sacramental wafer. They talked of the future. He mentioned the nice houses 
he had seen in Berkeley Square. 

“~* Berkeley Square would be very charming,” said Emmy, “ but it would mean 
carriages and motor-cars and powdered footmen, and Ascot, and balls, and dinner- 
parties, and presentations at Court. You would be just in your element, wovldn’t 
you, dear?” 

She laughed and laid her happy head on his knee. 

“No, dear. If we want to have a fling together, you and I, in London, let 
us keep on this flat as a pied-d-terre. But let us live at Nunsmere. The house 
is quite big enough—and if it isn’t you can always add on a bit at the cost of a 
month’s rent in Berkeley Square. Wouldn’t you prefer to live at Nunsmere ? ” 

“You and the boy and my workshop are all I want in the world,” said he. 

* And not Wiggleswick ? ” 

One of his rare smiles passed across his face. 

“‘] think Wiggleswick will be upset.” 

Emmy laughed again. ‘“ What a funny household it will be—Wiggleswick 
and Madame Bolivard! It will be lovely!” 

Septimus. reflected for an anxious moment. ‘“ Do you know, dear,” he said 
diffidently, “ I’ve dreamed of something all my life—I mean ever since I left home. 
It has always seemed somehow beyond my reach. I wonder whether it can come 
true now. So many wonderful things have happened to me, that perhaps this 


” 


too—— 
“‘ What is it, dear?” she asked, very softly. 
** T seem to be so marked off from other men—but I’ve dreamed all my life of 
having in my house a neat, proper, real parlourmaid, in a pretty white cap and 


apron. Do you think it can be managed ? ” 

With her head on his knee, she said, in a queer voice: 

“ Yes, I think it can.” 

He touched her cheek, and suddenly drew his hand away. 

“Why, you’re crying! What a selfish brute I am! Of course we won't 
have her, if she would be in your way.” 

Emmy lifted her face to him. 

“ Oh, you dear, beautiful, silly Septimus,” she said. “ Don’t you understand ? 
Isn’t it just like you? You give everyone else the earth—and in return you ask 
for a parlour-maid.” 

«Well, you see,” he said in a tone of distressed apology, “ she would come 
in so handy. I could teach her to mind the guns.” 

“ You dear!” cried Emmy. 
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LAST 
WILDERNESS 


By Epwarp Ancus 


When the first black crow is calling in the 
dawning down the dell, 
J am dreaming of the summer; in my 
dream 
I can hear the mud-je-wee-kis sighing softly, I 
can smell 
A jwild rose blooming near a northern 
stream. 


Canada develops, as the vast wheatlands are 
taken up and the “Silent Places” of the wide 
north-west are settled, the forests are being occu- 
pied by the lumberman. In the wake of these 
Empire builders come tourists in great numbers, 
: pleasure seekers, panting for The Wild “as the 

hart panteth for the waterbrook.” 
: ee Canada to-day holds the last of the wild on 
the American continent; the last wilderness is here, in the last West. 
For a number of years Muskoka has been the destination of tourists 
to the Canadian woods, but in 1908 a new district, The Lake of Bays, 
was opened. This region is unlike other parts of the Highlands of 
Ontario, for the country round about is rougher, the surrounding hills 
higher, and the lakes deeper, but the main feature, the chief charm of 
the district, is the gently-sloping shores and sandy beaches. There is 
scarcely a mile in all the three hundred and sixty-five of shore line 
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“‘IN THE HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO.” 


without its sandy or pebbly beach, and many of these are miles in length. 

A sail through the winding waterways and lakes of the Lake of 
Bays district on one of the new electric-lighted steamers is an experience 
to linger in the memory. 

Having crossed Fairy Lake and passed Scotch Bonnet, the first of 
the many charming islands that bejewel this delightful lake, the pilot 
of the boat points the white prow into a narrow, crooked stream, once 
a creek, but now dredged out to make a way for these fine steamers 
which, with many a twist and turn, find their way out into Peninsulai 
Lake, a sheet of water some three miles in width. Beyond this lake 
there is a portage over a toy-like railway—the shortest railway on the 
American continent—one and a quarter miles in length. Here the 
traveller, bag and baggage, is entrained and carried up over a hill one 
hundred and ten feet above the lake, and gently dropped down to the 
Lake of Bays, where the water journey is taken up again on board the 
Iroquois, duplicate and sister ship to the Algonquin and Mohawk. These 
are the best appointed of the scores of inland boats that ply on these 
Highland waters. It would be difficult, indeed, to find fault with them 
or even suggest a single comfort or convenience that has not been pro- 
vided. 

The point where tourists wishing to visit this attractive region 
take tickets is usually Huntsville, a picturesque little town one hundred 
and forty miles north of Toronto, and is situated on Fairy River, flowing 
out of Fairy Lake. 

The Lake of Bays is the largest in the Huntsville district, and is 
easily reached by the Grand Trunk Railway system. From the decks 
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of the Zroguots or Mohawk, scenery of unsurpassing beauty reveals 
itself. The wooded hills billow away into the dim distance, with here 
and there wide reaches opening down to the lake, with its hospitable, 
inviting shore. On many of the hills are fine farms, ‘from which the 
lakeside hotels obtain fresh garden produce, fruit, butter and cream 
for the tourist. A ten-mile sail across the Lake of Bays is not one of 
the least-pleasures of this alluring spot; while gliding over its clear 
waters, reflecting the perfect blue of a Canadian sky, enthusiasts have 
called her Queen of these Highland lakes. The very trees topping the 
hills surrounding her shores seem to sing the praises of the Lake of the 
Bays, and its accessibility renders it one of the favourite camping grounds. 

Dwight Bay, with its green shore curving caressingly round it, 
and sloping gently and gradually backward, draws on one’s admiration. 
Its sheltering groves, through which glimpses of fields beyond are caught, 
pretty cottages, picturesque houses, a white church, a schoolhouse, a 
wide-verandahed hotel, and the Zroguois in the offing, convey but a 
faint hint of the restful attractiveness of the spot. 

The first visitor to these entrancing Lakes arrived some twenty 
years ago from a certain city in the State of New York. He returned 
happy, and came again, and yet again, each time bringing a following 
whom he had interested by his description of Dwight Bay, which is 
as safe for the canoeist as the shallow beach is for the bathers. On 
the west shore the dark-wooded mainland rises abruptly, while the river 
comes singing from the east. You may sail round the entire shore lize 


of the lakes in the Highlands of Ontario, yet there will remain distinct 
in your memory, Dwight Bay, the Beautiful. 
This Highland Lake region:"possesses every variety of scenery. 








A CATCH OF SPECKLED BEAUTIES.”’ 
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The calm pastoral beauty of Vernon; the romantic, rugged mountain 
grandeur of Hollow Lake; the soothing quiet of the Lake of Bays, 
and when to all this is added the unsurpassed fishing and shooting along 
the whole lake 
chain, it may be 
imagined what un- 
usual charm this 
region holds. The 
ease with which 
any point along the 
system may be 
reached, and the 
facility of obtaining 
supplies from the 
depths of even 
“The Forest Pri- 
meval,” make the 
locality an earthly 





‘WATER LILY BEND.” 


paradise for the man who enjoys camping-out. 

Possibly the shore of the Lake of Bays is the most desirable for 
forming a camp; where groves of spicy balsam lift graceful minarets 
to the sky; where cool breezes waft the purest resinous air over all 
its surface; where the timbered slopes descend to the shore all too 
steeply for any swamp to form, and where the sandy beach feels its 
way gently into the soft, clear water ; where the unwary speckled trout 
in summer seeks the artificial fly; where the noble salmon-trout in 
cool depths awaits the whirl of an Ottar or Archer-spinner at the end 
of a copper troll-line ; where glorious skies and clouds at sunset linger 
into the night; where song or yodel uttered at night-fall is taken up 
by the circle of surrounding hills and gathered into a vast harmony 
of echoes ; where in the chilly nights of early autumn the merry campers 
gather round a crackling fire of pine, cedar, and spruce just to enjoy 
the blaze and to breathe the fragrance; where the insomnia victim 
sleeps all night and worry and jaded nerves are forgotten; where— 
but one might go on indefinitely, and yet not tell of ail the delights 
to be found in this—The Last Wilderness; these are but suggestions 
to the lover of Forest and Stream, and will speak to him of the “ Land 
of Pure Delight,” of which the poet sung. 

At one of the most striking points on the Lake of Bays, a few en-~ 
thusiasts have erected a colony of summer cottages, and near this colony 
a fine hotel was built last year. It provides accommodation for those 
who desire the rest that is found in a life where everything is done for 
them, every comfort provided. This place is called “Wawa,” the 
Indian word for “ Wiid Goose.” A powerful searchlight has been 
placed in a dome on the roof of the hotel, which casts its rays over lake, 
-wood and island scenery-during the evenings. This is a novel feature, 
and quite new to Canada, but one that is very popular at certain 
distinctive points in Switzerland. Long-distance telephones have been 
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installed and telegraphic communication established, also a “ twice 
daily ” mail service is maintained. 

A Canadian Fairyland has but recently. been discovered. It con- 
sists of seven miles of the beautiful Fairy River, with splendid forests 
bordering its winding shores until it reaches Fairy Lake, which is studded 
with green islands, and has a rugged mainland. 

It seems almost unbelievable that this glorious region has been 
unknown since the world began until a few short years since, but boats 
now ply in this Dreamland water, and thread their way in and out 
amongst the islands, and the rays from the searchlight at “ Wawa” 
now and then sweep its shelving shores and give a feeling of unreality, 
that it is Fairyland indeed. It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
beautiful subject for a display of this sort. The tourist takes steamer 
at Huntsville, passes along the lovely stretch of Fairy Lake, while the 
light swings from point to point, from island to mainland, showing 
here a frowning cliff, there a dark wildwood, and yonder an open field 
and farmhouse, the cattle feeding in a far-off meadow, the sheep quietly 
sleeping guarded only by the stars. Again the light is straight ahead, 
resting on the river which the boat is about to enter. The boat arrives 
at the locks, by which she reaches the lower level of the lake, where 
the most interesting portion of the journey begins. The river is all 
curves, so without any movement of the light, the scene is constantly 
shifting, the strong rays converting the shimmering tops of the taller 
trees to real lace, and the lower foliage and fern that edge the shore 
to a soft feathery fringe or fantastic filagree, according to the fall of 
the light and the imagination of the tourist. 

The reach of the river takes the boat to Mary Lake, a charming 
sheet of water also dotted with islands, and whose mainland affords 
some wild and rugged scenery. There are several picturesque hotels 
here, where tourists are taken in, but where the boat often merely touches 
for refreshments. Having completed the circle of Mary Lake the swan- 
like steamer threads her way back through the beautiful river, passes 
the locks, recrosses Fairy 
Lake, and returns to 
Huntsville, the real gate- 
way to real Fairyland. 

Up in the rugged 
hills, two hundred feet 
above the Lake of Bays, 
lies Hollow Lake, from 
which has been taken the 
largest trout ever cap- 
tured in these Highland 
waters. Mr. James Russell, 
who has lived for some 
years at Hollow Lake, 
furnishes the following 
interesting information : spree Tus Unt.” 
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At Hollow Lake and vicinity, trout only are caught. There are 
three different species of trout inhabiting this water—gray trout, weigh- 
ing from five to thirty-five pounds; salmon-trout, one to five pounds ; 
brook trout (square tails) up to five pounds. The season for taking 
these different members of the trout family are May and early June, 
brook trout in streams, flies and minnows as bait; salmon-trout in 
lakes, minnows exclusively as bait. Casting in the streams and to- 
wards the shore of lakes is more adapted to mid-June. Trolling with 
light sinkers in shallow water also gives good results about this time. 
Use plain gimp hooks with No. 3 or 4 silk lines. No flies or mosquitos 
infest this region. 

In late June, fly-fishing in rapid rivers is very fair, but creeks and 
streams are not so good, as the water becomes too warm and all the 
species have sought the deep cool waters of the lakes. At this time 
use trolling outfits only, viz., medium-sized Archer-spinner with minnows 
and heavy sinkers, and No. 2 or 3 National silk lines two hundred feet 
long—the same length Cuttyhunk lines may be used also. Strong tip- 
steel rods preferred. 

Fuly.—Same as for June, but head-nets and fly-oil essential for 
crossing trails. 

August.—During this month fly-casting may be indulged in for 
trout in the lakes. 

September—Same as August, but trout rise freely to the fly in 
lakes and stream. 

Light-casting outfits, good only in May, and in May and early June 
rubber-boots are recommended; in July, August, and September, 
canvas rubber-soled shoes are best. 

Hollow Lake, because of its altitude, is one of the best speckled 
of brook trout lakes in all the Ontario Highlands, but good fishing is 
to be had in almost any of the thousand lakes in the Highlands, and 
there would seem to be no end to the supply, for when one pool is ex- 
hausted of its speckled beauties it only requires change to another, 
when up they rise with their painted sides-glistening in the sunlight. 
On the lower lakes, such as the Lake of Bays, passengers on the steamers 
can see trout jumping in all directions, and a morning’s fishing at any 
point on this lake will warm the heart of the most ardent follower of 


Izaak Walton. 











THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By Rosert Barr. 
A DISH,OF SAUERKRAUT. 


All the world loves an interesting story. This appre- 

Stories ciation is universal, affecting alike the least civilised 

of nations and those countries that are most advanced in 

Mystery. intellectuality. The celebrated Thousand-and-One Stories 

were related to the Bedouins on the Arabian sands, un- 

learned nomadic savages, without even a permanent hut to dwell in, 

and yet the same recitals were welcomed and commented on by pro- 

fessors in their Universities, delighting equally the man of culture and 
the unlettered vagabond. 

Frederick Villiers once told me that during the Russo-Turkish War, 
he had seen General Scobeloff with one foot in the stirrup, about to 
lead a desperate charge, pause for the few moments necessary to hear 
the climax of a good story, and an English clergyman at Beyrout gave 
me a most thrilling account of how he saved his life among the Druses 
of the Lebanon, by relating to them,night after night, Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” leaving off on each occasion at a climax, certain 
that he would be allowed to rise. next morning with his throat uncut. 
The Druses had been very friendly with him for years before, but some 
evil-minded person had convinced them that the clergyman was a 
Turkish_spy. He had been warned on his way up the mountains that 
the Druses had decided on his death, as they had come to believe him 
a spy, but the clergyman went on, nevertheless, believing that before 
he finished Robert Louis Stevenson on the instalment plan, he would be 
in possession of proofs that would convince the Druses of their error, 
for they are a just, if rather bloodthirsty, people. The event happily 
proved him right, and thus he himself was not at that time “ to-be-con- 
tinued-in-our-next ” world. 

I do enjoy a good detective story, and the doings of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes I have read over and over again. The writing of a successful 
detective story requires a sort of special genius of ingenuity, but an 
unsuccessful mystery yarn is ever the most dismal of failures. One 
might suppose that French writers would be particularly well equipped 
for producing an excellent detective story, and, indeed, such is the 
general belief of the public; but I am reluctantly compelled to admit 
an almost invariable disappointment with those stories by Gaboriau 
and others, although I have spent large sums on sixpenny editions of 
their works, probably pirated. The French seem to me too long-winded 
for the extreme thinness of their plots. Of course, you need a certain 
amount of detail in a detective story, but with the French books I am 
always oppressed by the idea that they are struggling, not to tell the 
story, but to write the proper number of words that will fill a volume. 
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Now, with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, for example, there is never a 
superfluous word. The plot is always ingenious, and often exceedingly 
strong, while the mystery is preserved until such time as the author 
chooses to disclose it, having worked toward the dénouement by methods 
that appeal strongly to a man’s reason. =f 

Americans are extremely capable when it comes to writing a detec- 
tive story. Those of Poe are celebrated, of course, but I think the 
supreme detective story of modern days is “ The Leavenworth Case, 
by Anna Katherine Green; while “In the Fog,” by Richard Harding 
Davis, is an extremely clever novelette. A New Yorker bearing the 
staggering name of Ottolengui, wrote a very ingenious detective novel 
whose title I do not remember at the moment, but it was so good that 
in the early days of Tur Ipter I took a journey to New York mainly 
for the purpose of inducing this gentleman to write some short stories 
of the same nature, which duly appeared in this magazine, although 
they did not seem to me nearly so clever as his book. 

Quite recently, I read two novels of enigma: one, “ The Mystery of 
the Yellow Room,” by Gaston Leroux; and I have Jearned so much 
about detectives that I am expert enough to surmise, merely on the 
evidence of the name, that Leroux is a Frenchman. I do not wish to 
flatter Gaston, but really he has done a paramount thing in furnishing 
the world with a book of the most irredeemable rot that ever was 
palmed off on a credulous, ignorant, stupid public. There seems to be 
a competition nowadays among writers of a certain type to reach the 
very lowest intellectual level of Thomas Carlyle’s mob of “ mostly fools,” 
and I think Gaston easily takes the cake . . . pardong, mossoo, le 
gateau. Leroux seems to enjoy the most ecstatic admiration for his own 
work, for every now and then he pauses in his narrative, and exclaims : 
“Oh, mon Dieu, what fearful revelations am I called upon to make! 
What an appalling tale of terror does Fate bid me unfold!” or words 
to that effect ; and then he goes on to recount some commonplace drivel 
that for sheer inanity should bring a blush to the cheek of a sixteen-year- 
old schoolboy. 

The other book of mystery is written by an Englishman, and is 
as good as the Frenchman’s work is bad. The paper-covered volume 
has been borrowed from me, and I don’t remember the name of the 
author. Its title is “ The Riddle of the Sands,” and I believe it is pub- 
lished by my friend, Sir George Newnes, who will reluctantly part with 
it in exchange for a tanner. I cannot imagine a sixpence better spent 
by those who are unacquainted with the story. I have read it twice, 
perusing it a second time, trying to discover the secret of its charm; 
the secret, also, of the method by which the author, apparently without 
any effort at all, manages to arouse an enthralling interest ; manages to 
envelop you in an impenetrable fog of uncertainty, the book is so quietly 
written, the character drawing is so good. Both the young men who 
are his chief figures so entwine themselves around one’s affections, al- 
though at first you don’t quite like the la-de-da young man from the 
Foreign Office, that,” all in all, the book gets such a hold on you that 
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you are certain it is not fiction at all, but a seemingly effortless narration 
of incidents that have happened. ; 

It is all about two young men sailing over difficult and shallow 
waters near the mouth of one of the German rivers, in a boat of the 
roughest possible description, furnished in a happy-go-lucky manner, 
and by-and-bye our lads come upon a well-kept secret that may mean 
the ultimate destruction of the British Empire. -But, anyhow, get the 
book, and if it does not more than satisfy your expectations, I’ll 
ask Sir George to return your sixpence. 


As those know who read month by month this section 

The of Tue Iver, I have never believed that Germany intends 
Secret to invade England, despite the acceleration of her fleet. 

of the If Germany reads British history, she must be well aware 
German that once she raised her hand except in kindness against 
Fleet. this country, she would lay out for herself a task that 
might well result eventually in her own discomfiture. 

Nemo me impune lacessit—just translate that for me into German, Herr 
Wilhelm. Nevertheless I still say this: “I want eight, and I 
won’t wait.” Why, then, you ask, is Germany going on so feverishly 
with her fleet, when she already has enough battleships to defeat any 


other navy on the seas except our own ? 
In the first place, I beg to state that I possess no inside information, 


but having read so many detective stories, 1 can draw a deduction better 


than I can draw a portrait. Still, the materials from which that deduc- 
tion is drawn are as well known to you as they are to me, therefore you 
are perfectly at liberty to arrive at your own conclusions, and to say 
that I am an incompetent observer. 

A writer in one of the newspapers, who has lived fifteen years_in 
Germany, says that the English people do not realise Germany’s neces- 
sity for Colonies. Germany in the past overslept herself, and on waking 
up found that all the Colonies were hypothecated, mostly by Great 
Britain, therefore the natural inference is that she will try to defeat 
this country, and thus secure whatever Colonies she wishes. I quite 
admit Germany’s need of Colonies, but she can get what she wants much 
easier than by attacking England. 

When a man invents a machine, he first makes a little model of it, 
and if the model works without knocking itself to pieces, he then builds 
the mechanism full size. If his invention, let us say, deals with a dan- 
gerous explosive, he will probably get a distant chemist to compound 
the mixture, and if it should detonate with disastrous results to the 
chemist, the inventor may think twice about proceeding further. 

Now, just turn your attention to what is happening in Europe. 
Germany tried her own plan first, with but indifferent results. She 
alarmed her people by the odour that,was raised, and disquieted all 
Europe, who feared the stuff would explode. This refers to the Em- 
peror’s impetuous Morocco intervention, which did_no good to Germany, 
except to show her that Europe was practically unanimous against her. 
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I have no doubt that after the Algeciras convention, the wiseheads of 
Germany got together and said in effect : 

* “We must have no more of this fooling. Let us calmly lay our 
plans, and then arrange an organisation for carrying them out.” 

They then handed the prescription to the chemist, Austria, to com- 
pound. Austria did so. She annexed Bosnia, and its sister province, 
and, in the face of Europe, tore up a treaty that she herself had solemnly 
signed. Then the two countries lay low to see what would happen. 
Events developed rapidly. There was much talk, much indignation, 
and at last apparent combination of the other Powers seemed to be on 
the eve of inauguration. Now, quietly, diplomatically, Germany gave 
one of those Powers an ultimatum. She said to Russia: 

“ Fight, or back down.” 

Russia immediately backed down. The mode! worked to perfection. 
Then we learn that Germany has been pushing on her Dreadnoughts. 
To fight England? I don’t think so,-but to do to England what the 
altimatum did-to Russia. Austria has set the precedent that a civilised 
European country may, in despite of treaties, seize the property of 
another nation. Germany has proven that in such a case Europe is 
helpless against an alliance of Germany and Austria, so solid that to 
all intents and purposes they are one country. Therefore, as soon as 
Germany gets enough Dreadnoughts afloat that if England intervenes 
she will be risking her national existence, Germany will reach out her hand 
and take what she wants. She does not need to go overseas for Colonies. 
She has them at her own doors, just as Austria had the Balkan countries. 
I believe that in the beginning her intention was to seize Holland, for 
she needs Holland’s seaports, and her own great river, the Rhine, reaches 
the sea through Holland. But now a much richer prize lies ready to 
her hand. 

One of the most disquieting features of the European situation 
is the lack of all discipline in France. Discipline and self-control are 
dead across the Channel, and lacking these qualities a country becomes 
ineffective. The Government of France dare not stand up against 
the postman ; and the postman has no better sense than to paralyse for 
days the whole commerce of the capital, because he’s got some silly 
grievance against an official. How grimly that iron man, the Emperor 
William, must watch this appalling disintegration of France. Imagine 
what would happen if the telegraphists of Berlin struck and threw the 
affairs of Prussia into disorganisation ! They wouldn’t go singing through 
the streets as the lightning jerkers marched and sang on the boulevards 
of Paris. They would be surrounded by troops before you could say 
“ knife,” and not a man Jack of them would get out of prison under three 
years, while the leaders would likely be very ‘promptly executed. 

When Germany strikes, she will strike as one strong man, a well- 
directed, thoroughly efficient blow. France will strike like a million 
pigmies, each man for himself, to be crushed in whatever manner the 
German commanders please... AlthoughgFrance is ripe for a final down- 
fall, it is probable that Holland will be the first country confiscated by 
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Germany. If, then, there is to be war, England must declare it against 
Germany. It is my conjecture that Germany speaks the truth when it 
says that its fleet is for defence and not for aggression. In view of the 
deplorable condition of affairs in both Russia and France, the British 
Government that declared war against such a powerful combination 
as Germany and Austria, knowing it could not count on any effective 
assistance from either Russia or France, would be brave almost to the 
verge of recklessness. 


As I read “ The Riddle of the Sands,” my mind 
When Eng- turned to an enigma of the sands that a little more than 
land wasin a hundred years ago confronted an Englishman. The 
direst interesting history of our little island seems to me to 
straits. bring into prominence two curious details that are always 
present in our struggles. First there is the blatant ass 
in office, who does a thing so incredibly stupid that it looks for a while 
as if the game were up. Then there emerges the capable man, who, 
to the glory of England, sets things straight again, after much smashing 
of crockery that would have been quite unnecessary had a reasonably 
sensible man been in power instead of the unmitigated idiot. 

The Czar of Russia, Paul, had sent his soldiers to fight side by side 
with the British. The matters ‘they were fighting about, and the man 
Napoleon they were fighting against, were much more affairs of England’s 
than of Russia’s. When it came to an exchange of prisoners, the Czar 
asked England to give back some superfluous Frenchmen, and thus 
reclaim the imprisoned Russians. England refused. I don’t remember 
who the unmitigated ass was that committed this blunder, but besides 
being one of the most foolish things England ever did, it exhibited base 
ingratitude, which, after all, is not a British vice. Look you how the 
clever Napoleon took advantage of this false move, He wrote to Paul 
expressing admiration of the Russian soldiers, professed his grief and 
indignation that the British were such selfish beasts, and his good will 
did not stop at this. He acted with promptness; not only set the 
Russians at liberty without exchange, but gave them back their arms, 
and the flags they had lost; gave each man a new uniform, exactly 
the same as originally were the tattered clothes he wore, and paid the 
expenses of all back to Russia. Now, Paul was a barbarian from the 
backwoods, even more impulsive than the Emperor William. He 
instantly broke his treaty with Britain, placed an embargo on her ship- 
ping, seized every British vessel that was in his ports, numbering some 
thing like three hundred, put their crews in irons, and marched them 
to prison in the interior, sequestered and sold the cargoes of the ships, 
and all British property he could lay his hands on, then burnt the three 
hundred vessels, which seems rather a waste of good firewood when you 
come to think of it. And all this because there happened to be a jackass 
in office with no idea of fair play, and no sense of gratitude. 

But this was not the worst. Paul did not stop here. ‘He formed 
a combination against Britain, composed of Russia and Sweden, coerced 
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Denmark into joining, and then Prussia. Practically every port in 
Europe was now closed against the ships of Great Britain. Russia, 
Sweden and Denmark had a hundred and twenty-three ships of the 
line, and seventy-five frigates, all newly arrayed against the British 
Fleet. Rather a tremendous result; all because there just happened 
to be the cleverest man in the world in Paris, and the biggest fool in 
the world in London. 

If you ask that much-spoken-of individual, the man in the 
street, when England was in greatest straits, he would probably 
answer that it occurred some time in the struggle with Napoleon, 
but it was not Napoleon that had brought Britain to its 
lowest level. It was the combination of the northern countries. 
England could get no corn from the Baltic ports. “Two of her harvests 
had failed. She was exhausted financially and physically by the struggle 
with France, and now she was called upon to contend against both starva- 
tion and pestilence. Wheat rose to a price five times dearer than the 
covetous Mr. Patten placed it in Chicago the other week, but, finally, 
could not be got at any price. A time, you would think, off-hand, to 
put the very best man in charge of the Navy, if, indeed, he were known 
to be such. He was known well enough, by every man in England, 
except those in power; so a person with the comic name of Sir Hyde 
Parker was given command of the Fleet that was to save England, and 
Horatio Nelson was made his subordinate ! 

Thus, after the mistake about the Russian soldiers, Governmental 
stupidity committed an equally fatal error—at least, it would have 
been fatal—had there not emerged England’s usual undeserved luck, 
the strong man who knew his own mind, even if blind in one eye. Within 
the next few days he was to use that blind eye to better purpose than the 
whole visual organs of the Government combined. When the fleet was 
vent to Copenhagen, Lord Nelson was second in command ! 


The Sound, opposite Copenhagen, contains so many 

Fohn Bull treacherous sandbanks that the Danes thought it im- 
in a China possible for any hostile fleet to navigate those shoal waters. 
Shop. Nelson’s Captain Hardy, in a small boat accomplished 
what our two young men did in the novel, and mapped 
out a channel, going so close to one of the Danish men-of-war at night 


- that he had to make soundings with a pole, fearing they would hear 


the plunge of the lead. I dare say punting on the Thames in his early 
days may have made him expert at the job. 

Next day Nelson smashed up the Danish fleet, in spite of the fact 
that three of his best ships had gone aground and lay there helpless. 
But most disconcerting of all, during the latter part of the tremendous 
sea-fight, signal No. 39 was flying ... . the signal that perhaps he 
most dreaded, and to this he turned his blind eye and fought on. What 
is signal No. 39? I don’t know its equivalent nowadays, but at that 
time it meant “ Chuck it,” “ Come off,” “ Quit,” “ Cease fire,” “ With- 
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draw” . . . any of these expressions that you care to choose. Compare 
the “ spatchcock ” signal to the commander at Ladysmith, and observe 
how history repeats itself. 

That is one way that England in the strong days of old saved her 
sea-power from danger of annihilation. On at least two occasions she 
practised another method. Two years before the battle of Copenhagen 
she captured the Dutch fleet without firing a shot and took the twenty- 
five ships to London. 

The next seizure of a fleet was more tragic. During the six years 
that followed the battle of Copenhagen, Denmark had built a navy that 
exceeded in strength the one destroyed, numbering in all sixty-seven 
ships of war. The British Government learned that Napoleon intended 
to grab this fleet, so the British Government grabbed first. We tried 
to persuade the Danes to lend us her navy until peace was declared, 
when we would return it unscathed, newly painted. We wanted it 
on a repairing lease, so tospeak. In spite of the lesson of six years before, 
the Danes refused. Then the law of self-preservation came into action, 
and so also did a young man who was afterwards to be the Duke of 
Wellington. This time the fleet was not destroyed, but captured; a 
very sensible proceeding. Copenhagen was bombarded and an eighth 
of it burned, while fifteen hundred lives were lost. The Danish fleet 
came home with us, and every country in Europe raised a howl of in- 
dignation, no man being in a greater frenzy than Napoleon, tearing 
his hair and smashing the furniture. “I have never seen Napoleon 
in such a transport of rage,” said Fouché. “ What struck him most 
in this vigorous coup-de-main was the promptitude and resolution of 
the English minister.” 

_ Nap was up against it,as we say out West. He should have lived 
in these gushing peaceful days. 

In no Continental country, however, was the British Government 
assailed with such fury as right here in England. The drastic action 
was condemned up and down the land. The Government defended 
themselves by asserting that they had received private information 
of Napoleon’s intention to combine all the fleets of Europe against Eng- 
land. The pro-Naps demanded the production of the documents and 
a disclosure of the source of information, which demands were refused. 
The Government would not break faith with those who so promptly 
supplied it with a copy of the secret Treaty of Tilsit. Time justified 
the action of Britain when finally the provisions of this Treaty were 
made public. . The Danes had only themselves to thank for their disaster. 
Napoleon had notified both Portugal and Denmark that he intended 
to use the two fleets against Britain. He had conquered everything 
in sight, except England. Denmark did. not disclose this intended 
destination of her fleet to the British Government, while Portugal did. 
es annexed the Portuguese fleet, and his apologists in England 
said the upright, much maligned Corsican had done so because of the 


dishonest trick England played on Denmark. 
5 
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Times have changed, and we are not likely to use either of 

A practical the two methods I have outlined against the German 
warning. navy. There is a third plan which may or may not be 
adopted, and that is to wear down the Nation of Blood 

and Iron with gold . . . . to administer the gold cure as is done with 
drunkards. The longest purse will win. It seems a pity that a nation 
which might be friendly, has the power and the inclination to pile up 
taxes on us, but I don’t see how it can be helped unless we produce a 
statesman like Pitt, backed by a sailor like Nelson, and a soldier like 
Wellington. There is little use in my recommending Germans to read 
the history of a hundred years ago, for I know the average German 
believes the British to be a decadent race. I think this is a mistaken 
idea; but perhaps I am prejudiced. I would, however, advise the 
reasoning German to peruse a very recent page of British-German mari- 
time history. It is but a few years ago that I enjoyed crossing the Atlantic 
in German steamers. They were nice little boats, exceedingly comfort- 
able and scrupulously scrubbed. The band played on deck before lunch 
and during dinner. We used to get up a shake-purse in the smoking- 
room and place a keg of Munich beer on tap in that delightful 
apartment. The steamships were five or six thousand tons burden, and 


they made money. 
Suddenly, without any visible cause, for the whole Atlantic trade 


was getting on very nicely, Germany threw down the gauntlet to England, 
and seemingly England let it lie there. The subsidised German lines, 
backed by the Government, built bigger and bigger steamers, lavishing 
hitherto undreamt-of luxury on the delighted passenger. One of 
the great new liners came swaggering up in Southampton water bearing 
aloft the broom, and displaying the motto in huge letters, “ Made in 


Germany!” Then the blue ribbon of the Atlantic passed from England 
to Germany. Thus we lost the merchant-marine-one-Power standard. 
By and bye, without any fuss, out came the Adriatic and the Baltic, 
of 25,000 tons, beating the Germans in bulk but not in speed. Then 
arrived the Lusitania and Mauretania of 35,000 tons each, that made 
the biggest German liners look like neat little yachts, and in speed at once 
took back the blue ribbon, with thanks for taking care of it. The net 
result is that last year the German lines netted a combined loss that 
runs well over a million pounds, their reserve is wiped out, and they 
have on hand a number of expensive boats for which there is insufficient 
traffic. Whenthe competition in liners has turned out so disastrously, 
what will be the outcome of a rivalry in Dreadnoughts ? 

Ah! Meinherr, you used to vas sooch a nice man, till you get swelling 
mit der head, den you make some fools mit, yourselluf. Neun und 
dressing! Obey, before it is too late, dem signal No. 39. 
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